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CAUSALITY AND IMPUTATION 
HANS KELSEN 


I 


T Is usual to distinguish natural 
| and social sciences as dealing with 
two different objects: nature and so- 
ciety. But, are nature and society really 
two different objects? 

Nature, according to one of many defi- 
nitions, is a particular order of things, or 
a system of elements, connected with one 
another as cause and effect, that is to say, 
according to the specific principle called 
“causality.” The so-called “laws of na- 
ture’ by which the science of nature 
describes its object, as, for instance, the 
statement: If a metallic body is heated it 
expands, are applications of this prin- 
ciple. The connection between heat and 
expansion in our example is that of cause 
and effect. 

If there is a social science different 
from natural science, it must describe its 
object according to a principle different 
from that of causality. Society is an order 
of human behavior. But there is no suffi- 
cient reason not to consider human be- 
havior as an element of nature, i.e., as 
determined by the law of causality; and, 
in so far as human behavior is conceived 
as determined by causal laws, a science 
which deals with the mutual behavior of 
men, and for this reason is classed as a 
social science, is not essentially dif- 
ferent from physics or biology. However, 


if we analyze our propositions concerning 
human behavior, we find that we connect 
acts of human beings with one another 
and with other facts not only and ex- 
clusively according to the principle of 
causality, that is, as cause and effect, 
but according to another principle quite 
different from that of causality, a prin- 
ciple for which science has not yet estab- 
lished a generally recognized term. Only 
if it is possible to prove the existence of 
this principle in our thinking, and its ap- 
plication in sciences dealing with human 
behavior, are we entitled to consider so- 
ciety as an order or system different from 
that of nature and the sciences concerned 
with society as different from natural 
sciences. 
II 


Law is a most characteristic and highly 
important social phenomenon; and the 
science of law is probably the oldest and 
most developed social science. In analyz- 
ing juristic thinking, I have shown! that 
a principle different from that of causal- 
ity is indeed applied in the rules by which 
jurisprudence describes the law, either 
the law in general or a concrete legal 
order, such as the national law of a defi- 
nite state or international law. This prin- 
ciple has, in the rules of law, a function 
analogous to that which the principle of 
causality has in the natural laws by 
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which natural science describes nature. A 
rule of law is, for instance, the statement 
that, if a man has committed a crime, a 
punishment ought to be inflicted upon 
him; or the statement that, if a man does 
not pay a debt contracted by him, a civil 
execution ought to be directed against his 
property. Formulated in a more general 
way: If a delict has been committed, a 
sanction ought to be executed. Just as a 
law of nature, a rule of law connects two 
elements with each other. But the con- 
nection described by the rule of law has 
a meaning totally different from that of 
causality. For it is evident that the crimi- 
nal delict is not connected with the pun- 
ishment, and that the civil delict is not 
connected with the civil execution, as a 
cause is connected with its effect. The 
connection between cause and effect is 
independent of the act of a human or 
superhuman being. But the connection 
between a delict and a legal sanction is 
established by an act, or acts, of human 
beings, by a law-making act, that is, an 
act the meaning of which is a norm. 
This act may consist in making a sign, 
or in speaking or writing words, or in 
something else. Using a figure of speech, 
we say that by such an act a norm is 
“‘made’”’ or “‘created’’; which amounts to 
the same as: the meaning of the act is a 
norm. If we describe this meaning in 
words of our language, we say: the mean- 
ing is that something is prescribed or 
permitted; or, using a term comprising 
both, that something ought to be or 
ought not to be done. If we presuppose a 
norm prescribing or permitting certain 
human behavior, we may characterize 
behavior which is in conformity with the 
presupposed norm as correct (right, 
good) and behavior which is not in con- 
formity with the presupposed norm as 
incorrect (wrong, bad). If these state- 
ments are value judgments, the presup- 


posed norm constitutes the value. If we 
presuppose a norm prescribing or permit- 
ting certain human behavior, we may 
define correct behavior as behavior which 
is in conformity with the presupposed 
norm and incorrect behavior as behavior 
which is not in conformity with the pre- 
supposed norm. Then, we may say of 
concrete human behavior that it does or 
does not fall under the definition of cor- 
rect behavior and is, therefore, correct or 
incorrect behavior. But it falls under the 
definition only if it is in conformity with 
the presupposed norm. Only the state- 
ment the meaning of which is that the 
behavior is or is not in conformity with 
the presupposed norm is a value judg- 
ment; not the statement that concrete 
behavior does or does not fall under the 
definition. Hence, the norm is not, as is 
sometimes asserted,? a definition; it is 
part of the content of a definition, the 
definition of correct or incorrect be- 
havior. Definition is the meaning of an 
act of cognition. The acts the meaning 
of which is a norm are not acts of cogni- 
tion; they are acts of will. The function 
of the legal authorities is not to know 
and to describe law but to prescribe or 
permit human behavior and thus to 
make law. To know and to describe the 
law is the function of the science of law. 


Since the connection between delict 
and sanction is established by acts the 
meaning of which is a prescription or a 
permission, or, what amounts to the 
same, a norm, the science of law describes 
its object by propositions in which the 
delict is connected with the sanction by 
the copula “ought.” I have suggested 
designating this connection “imputa- 
tion.”’ This term is the English transla- 
tion of the German term Zurechnung. 
The statement that an individual is 
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surechnungsfihig (“responsible”) means 
that a sanction can be inflicted upon 
him if he commits a delict. The state- 
ment that an individual is unzurech- 
nungsfihig (“‘irresponsible’’)—because, 
for instance, he is a child or insane— 
means that a sanction cannot be inflicted 
upon him if he commits a delict. Formu- 
lating this idea more precisely, we may 
say that in the first case a sanction is con- 
nected with certain behavior as a delict, 
whereas in the second case a sanction is 
not connected with such behavior. The 
idea of imputation (Zurechnung) as the 
specific connection of the delict with the 
sanction is implied in the juristic judg- 
ment that an individual is, or is not, 
legally responsible (zurechnungsfahig) for 
his behavior. Hence we may say: The 
sanction is imputed to the delict; it is not 
effected by the delict. It is evident that 
the science of law does not at all aim at a 
causal explanation of phenomena, that 
in the propositions by which the science 
of law describes its object the principle 
of imputation, not the principle of cau- 
sality, is applied. 


IV 


In studying primitive society and es- 
pecially the peculiarities of primitive 
mentality, I found that the same prin- 
ciple is at the basis of primitive man’s in- 
terpretation of nature.’ It is very prob- 
able that primitive man does not use the 
principle of causality in order to explain 
natural phenomena, that the idea of 
causality—as a fundamental principle of 
natural science—is the achievement of a 
relatively advanced civilization. For 
early man interprets the facts perceived 
by his senses according to the same prin- 
ciples which determine the relations to 
his fellow-men, that is to say, according 
to social norms. 

It is a fundamental fact that, when 


men live together with other men in a 
group, in their minds the idea arises that 
some behavior is right and some be- 
havior is wrong; or, in other terms, that 
the members of the group ought to be- 
have under certain circumstances in a 
certain way. It is a fundamental fact that 
men living in a group interpret their mu- 
tual behavior according to such norms. 
The earliest norms of mankind probably 
established restrictions on the sexual 
impulse and on the desire for aggression. 
Incest and murder within the group are 
probably the earliest crimes, and blood 
revenge the earliest socially organized 
sanction. At the basis of this sanction is 
the most primitive principle determining 
social life, the norm of retribution. It 
comprises punishment as well as reward. 
It may be formulated: If you behave 
rightly, you ought to be rewarded, that 
is, a benefit ought to be bestowed upon 
you; if you behave wrongly, you ought 
to be punished, that is, an evil ought to 
be inflicted upon you. Condition and 
consequence are connected with each 
other not according to the principle of 
causality but according to the principle 
of imputation. In so far as there exists in 
the mind of primitive man a need for ex- 
planation at all, an event if considered 
to be harmful is interpreted as a punish- 
ment for a wrong behavior, if advanta- 
geous, as reward for right behavior. In 
other terms: Harmful events are imputed 
to wrong behavior; advantageous events 
to right behavior. If such an event oc- 
curs, primitive man does not ask: What 
is the cause of it? but: Who is responsible 
for it? It is not a causal, it is a norma- 
tive, interpretation of nature; and, since 
the norm of retribution determining the 
mutual relations of men is a specific 
social principle, we may call this in- 
terpretation a socionormative interpre- 
tation of nature. 
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The so-called “animism”’ of primitive 
man, his view that not only human be- 
ings but all things have souls, are ani- 
mated, that there exist invisible but 
powerful spirits within or behind the 
things, and that means that all things 
are persons—this view implies that 
things react toward man as human be- 
ings act in their mutual relations, that is, 
according to the norm of retribution, the 
principle of punishment and reward. It 
is, in the belief of primitive man, these 
spirits from whom misfortune as punish- 
ment and prosperity as reward emanate. 
If there exists in the belief of primitive 
man a connection between wrong be- 
havior and misfortune as punishment, 
on the one hand, right behavior and 
prosperity as reward, on the other hand, 
it is because he believes that these power- 
ful superhuman beings operate nature in 
this way. The essence of animism is a 
personalistic, and that means a socio- 
normative, interpretation of nature, an 
interpretation not according to the prin- 
ciple of causality but according to the 
principle of imputation. 

Hence there is in the mind of primi- 
tive man no such thing as nature in the 
sense of modern science, that is, an order 
of things connected with one another ac- 
cording to the principle of causality. 
For primitive man, that which is nature 
within the meaning of natural science is 
part of his society as a normative order, 
the elements of which are connected 
with one another according to the prin- 
ciple of imputation. The dualism of na- 
ture as a causal, and society as a norma- 
tive, order, the dualism of two different 
ways of connecting elements with one 
another, is foreign to the primitive mind. 
That this dualism exists in the thinking 
of civilized man is the result of an in- 
tellectual evolution during which the 
difference between human and other be- 


ings, between persons and things—a dif- 
ference unknown to primitive man—was 
established and the causal explanation 
of the relations among things was sepa- 
rated from the normative interpretation 
of the relations among persons. Modern 
science of nature is the result of the 
emancipation from a social interpreta- 
tion of nature, that is to say, from ani- 
mism. In a somewhat paradoxically 
pointed formula we might say that at 
the beginning, during the animistic 
period of mankind, there was only so- 
ciety (as a normative order); and that 
nature (as a causal order) was created 
by science after the emancipation from 
animism. The instrument of this emanci- 
pation is the principle of causality. 


V 


It is probable that the principle of 
causality has its origin in the norm of 
retribution. It is the result of a transfor- 
mation of the principle of imputation by 
which in the norm of retribution the 
wrong behavior is connected with pun- 
ishment, the right behavior with reward. 
This process of transformation began in 
the philosophy of nature of the ancient 
Greeks. It is highly characteristic that 
the Greek word for cause, airia, origi- 
nally meant guilt; the cause is responsi- 
ble for the effect, the effect is imputed to 
the cause, just as the punishment is im- 
puted to the crime. One of the first 
formulations of the law of causality is 
the famous fragment of Heraclitus: “The 
sun will not overstep its prescribed path; 
if it does, the Erinyes, the handmaids of 
justice, will find him out.” Here the law 
of nature still appears almost as a rule of 
law: If the sun does not follow its pre- 
scribed path, it will be punished. The 
decisive step in this transition from a 
normative to a causal interpretation of 
nature, from imputation to causality, is 
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that man became aware that the relations 
between things—in contradistinction to 
the relations between persons—are inde- 
pendent of a human or superhuman will, 
or, what amounts to the same, are not 
determined by norms; that the behavior 
of things is not prescribed or permitted 
by a superhuman will. However, the 
complete purification of the principle of 
causality from all elements of animistic, 
that is personalistic, thinking, the estab- 
lishment of the principle of causality as 
totally different from that of imputation, 
was only gradually achieved. Thus, for 
instance, the idea that causality means 
an absolute necessity in the relation of 
cause and effect—an idea still prevailing 
at the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury—is certainly a relic of the view 
that it is the will of an absolute, omnipo- 
tent authority which connects the effect 
with the cause.‘ 


VI 


y Once established, the principle of 


causality is applicable also to human be- 
havior. Psychology, ethnology, history, 
and sociology are sciences which deal 
with human behavior as it actually takes 
place or, what amounts to the same, with 
human behavior as an element of nature 
as a causal order. If a science dealing 
with human behavior is called a social 
science, these sciences are social sciences, 
but as such not essentially different from 
natural sciences, such as physics, biology, 
or physiology. They aim at an explana- 
tion of human behavior as cause and 
effect. To what extent they are able to 
reach their goal, the establishment of 
causal laws of human behavior, is an- 
other question. The difference between 
them and the natural sciences not deal- 
ing with human behavior is only a dif- 
ference in degree of precision, not a dif- 
ference in principle. Such a difference 


exists only between natural sciences and 
sciences which interpret human relations 
not according to the principle of causal- 
ity but according to the principle of im- 
putation—sciences which deal with hu- 
man behavior not as it actually takes 
place as cause and effect in the sphere of 
reality but as it ought to take place, 
determined by norms, i.e., in the sphere 
of values. These are the normative social 
sciences, such as ethics, theology, and 
jurisprudence. They are not ‘‘normative” 
sciences in the sense that they prescribe 
or permit a particular human behavior; 
as sciences they do not prescribe or per- 
mit, they do not issue norms of social 
behavior; they describe social norms and 
social relations established by such 
norms. The social scientist is not a social 
authority: his function is cognition, his 
task is to know and to understand, not 
to regulate, society. Society within the 
meaning of these normative sciences is a 
normative order; men belong to such a 
society only in so far as their behavior is 
determined by the norms of the moral, 
religious, or legal order. It is true that, if 
a normative order, especially a legal 
order, is by and large effective, we may 
make the statement: If the condition 
laid down in the social norm actually is 
realized, the consequence, which accord- 
ing to the social norm ought to take 
place, probably will take place or, in 
case of an effective legal order: If a delict 
is committed, a sanction will probably 
be executed. But it is doubtful whether 
such a statement has the true character 
of a law of nature, like the one describing 
the effect of heat on metallic bodies. This 
question, however, may be left unde- 
cided here, for it is certain that the 
normative social sciences, especially 
jurisprudence, do not aim at such state- 
ments. They are interested not in the 
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6 ETHICS 


causal, but in the imputative, nexus be- 
tween the elements of their objects. 


VII 


The grammatical form of the principle 
of causality as well as that of imputation 
is a hypothetical judgment (proposition) 
connecting something as a condition 
with something as a consequence. But 
the meaning of the connection in the 
two cases is different. The principle of 
causality states: If there is A, there is (or 
will be) B. The principle of imputation 
states: If there is A, there ought to be B. 
As to the application of the principle of 
causality to the laws of nature, I refer to 
the example I have already given, the 
law describing the effect of heat on me- 
tallic bodies: If a metallic body is heated, 
it is (or will be) expanding. Examples of 
the principle of imputation as applied in 
social laws are: If somebody has done 
you a favor, you ought to be grateful to 
him; or, if a man sacrifices his life for his 
nation, his memory ought to be honored 
(moral laws). If a man commits a sin, 
he ought to do penance (religious law). 
If a man commits theft, he ought to be 
imprisoned (legal law). The difference 
between causality and imputation is that 
the relation between the condition, 
which in the law of nature is presented as 
cause, and the consequence, which is 
here presented as effect, is independent 
of a human or superhuman act; whereas 
the relation between condition and con- 
sequence which a moral, religious, or 
legal law asserts is established by acts of 
human or superhuman beings. It is just 
this specific meaning of the connection 
between condition and consequence 
which is expressed by the term “‘ought.”’ 


VIII 


Another difference between causality 
and imputation is that each concrete 


cause must be considered as the effect of 
another cause and each concrete effect as 
the cause of another effect; so that the 
chain of causes and effects is, by defini- 
tion, infinite. Further, each concrete 
event is the intersection of an infinite 
number of lines of causality. The condi- 
tion to which the consequence is imputed 
in a moral or religious or legal law, as, for 
instance, death for the sake of the na- 
tion, to which honor of memory is im- 
puted; benefaction, to which gratitude 
is imputed; sin, to which penance is 
imputed; theft, to which imprisonment 
is imputed, are not necessarily at the 
same time consequences imputable to 
some other condition. And the conse- 
quences, as, for instance, honor of mem- 
ory imputed to the death for the sake 
of the nation, gratitude imputed to bene- 
faction, penance imputed to sin, im- 
prisonment imputed to theft, are not 
necessarily at the same time a condition 
to which another consequence is im- 
putable. The line of imputation has not, 
as the line of causality, an infinite num- 
ber of links, but only two links. If we say 
that a definite consequence is imputed to 
a definite condition, for instance, a 
reward to a merit, or a punishment to a 
delict, the condition, that is to say the 
human behavior which constitutes the 
merit or the delict, is the end-point of 
the imputation. But there is no such 
thing as an end-point of causality. The 
assumption of a first cause, a prima 
causa, which is the analogon to the end- 
point of imputation, is incompatible 
with the idea of causality, at least with 
the idea of causality implied in laws of 
classical physics. The idea of a first cause, 
too, is a relic of that stage of thinking in 
which the principle of causality was not 
yet emancipated from that of imputa- 
tion. 
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IX 


It is just this difference between im- 
putation and causality, that there is an 
end-point of imputation but no end- 
point of causality, it is just this funda- 
mental difference, that constitutes the 
antagonism between what is called ‘“‘ne- 
cessity,” prevailing in nature, and what 
is called “freedom,” essential to society, 
that is to say, essential to man in his 
normative relations to other men. That 
man as a part of nature is considered not 
to be free means that his behavior, if 
conceived as a natural fact, must accord- 
ing to a law of nature be determined by 
other facts as an effect by its causes. 
But if we interpret definite human be- 
havior according to a moral, religious, or 
legal law as merit, sin, or crime, we im- 
pute the consequences determined by 
the moral, religious, or legal law: the 
reward to the merit, the penance to the 
sin, the punishment to the crime, with- 
out imputing the merit, the sin, the 
crime, to something or somebody else. It 
is usual to say that we impute the merit, 
the sin, the crime, to the person responsi- 
ble for the behavior thus characterized. 
But the true meaning of the statement 
that a merit is imputed to a person is 
that the person ought to be rewarded for 
his merit; the true meaning of the state- 
ment that a sin is imputed to a person is 
that this person ought to do penance for 
his sin; the true meaning of the state- 
ment that a crime is imputed to a person 
is that this person ought to be punished 
for his crime. What is imputed is not the 
human behavior which constitutes the 
merit, the sin, the crime; this behavior 
cannot be separated from its subject. As 
far as imputation is concerned, when a 
morally meritorious act is performed or 
a religious sin or a legal crime is com- 
mitted, the question is not: Who has 


performed or committed these acts? 
This is a question of fact. The moral, 
religious, or legal question of imputation 
is: Who is responsible for these acts? 
and that means: Who ought to be re- 
warded? Who ought to do penance? Who 
ought to be punished? It is the reward, 
the penance, or the punishment which 
is to be imputed as a definite consequence 
to a definite condition, to its specific 
condition. And the condition is the act 
constituting the merit, the sin, or the 
crime. The imputation of the reward to 
the merit, of the penance to the sin, of 
the punishment to the crime, implies the 
imputation to the person, that is, to the 
subject of the act constituting the merit, 
the sin, or the crime, this subject being 
an inseparable part of the act as an act 
of human behavior. What is decisive is 
that the imputation, in contradistinction 
to causality, comes to an end in that 
human behavior which, according to a 
moral, religious, or legal law, is the con- 
dition of the consequence determined by 
that law: the condition of the reward, 
the penance, the punishment. 


This is the true meaning of the state- 
ment that man as subjected to a moral, 
religious, or legal order, and that means 
man as a member of society, as a moral, 
religious, or legal person, is free. Free- 
dom is usually understood as exemption 
from the principle of causality, and 
causality is (or originally was) inter- 
preted to mean absolute necessity. It is 
usual to say: Because a human being is 
free (or has a free will)—and that means, 
according to the usual view, that he is 
not subjected to causal laws determining 
his behavior—he is capable of moral, 
religious, or legal imputation; only be- 
cause man is free can he be made respon- 
sible for certain acts, can he be rewarded 
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for merit, can he be expected to do 
penance for sin, can he be punished for 
crime. It is usual to assume that only his 
freedom, and that means his exemption 
from the principle of causality, makes 
imputation possible. However, it is just 
the other way around. Human beings are 
free because we impute reward, penance, 
or punishment, as consequence, to hu- 
man behavior, as condition, in spite of 
its determination by causal laws, because 
this human behavior is the end-point of 
imputation. 


XI 


The many attempts to save the “‘free- 
dom of will’’ as the alleged fact that the 
human will is not determined by the law 
of causality are vain. If it is maintained, 
for instance, that we know of this free- 
dom by an inner experience,’ this expe- 
rience is an illusion. No less fallacious 
than this psychological argument is the 
statement that it is logically impossible 
to apply the law of causality to the 
human will in so far as this will is part 
of one’s own ego, and the ego, as subject 
of cognition, is inaccessible to any, and 
therefore also to a causal, cognition.® 
The human will is a psychic phenomenon 
and as such accessible to psychological 
research, as any other psychic phenome- 
non, by observation of one’s own psychic 
experience as well as by observation of 
the psychic experience of others. Such 
observation can be guided by no other 
principle than that of causality. The 
statement that the human will is free is 
meaningful only if it refers to the will as 
an objective psychic phenomenon, to 
the ego as an object, not to the ego as the 
subject, of cognition. That the ego as 
subject of cognition is not accessible to 
causal cognition is true; but it amounts 
to the tautology that the subject of cog- 
nition is not the object of cognition. 


In modern physics the former undis- 
puted validity of the law of causality 
has met with some criticism. Certain 
phenomena, as, for instance, the reflec- 
tion of an individual electron upon im- 
pact on a crystal, have been interpreted 
as not determined by the law of causal- 
ity.? Even if this interpretation should 
be correct, it could not be argued that 
the human will, like the individual elec- 
tron, is exempted from the law of 
causality. The situations in the two 
cases are totally different. Besides, the 
statement that the human will is free, 
correctly understood, does not refer to 
the realm of natural reality where the 
reflection of electrons takes place but to 
the sphere of validity of a normative— 
moral or legal—order; and it has not the 
mere negative meaning that the human 
will is not determined by causality but 
the positive meaning that man is the 
end-point of imputation. 


XII 


If human behavior, in order to be a 
possible object of imputation, would 
have to be considered as exempted from 
the law of causality, causality and free- 
dom would be, indeed, incompatible. 
Hence the apparently insurmountable 
conflict between the school of deter- 
minism and the school of indeterminism. 
However, there is no such conflict if we 
understand the true meaning of the 
statement that man as a moral, religious, 
or legal person is free. The alleged opposi- 
tion between necessity, prevailing in 
nature according to the principle of 
causality, and freedom, prevailing in 
society according to the principle of 
imputation, loses, it is true, a great deal 
of its acuteness if the meaning of causal- 
ity should be reduced from that of abso- 
lute necessity to that of mere probabil- 
ity. But even if causality were to mean 
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absolute necessity, and imputation free- 
dom, the one would by no means exclude 
the other. There is no contradiction be- 
tween so-called “determinism” and so- 
called “indeterminism.’’ There is noth- 
ing to prevent the human mind’s sub- 
jecting human behavior to two different 
schemes of interpretation. If interpreted 
according to laws of nature, and that 
means if interpreted as part of nature, 
human behavior is to be conceived as an 
effect determined by preceding causes. 
From the point of view of this interpre- 
tation, there is no such thing as freedom 
in the sense of exemption from causality, 
whether causality means absolute neces- 
sity or mere probability. 

We may, however, and actually do, 
interpret human behavior according to 
social norms, that is to say, moral, re- 
ligious, or legal laws, without the as- 
sumption that this behavior is exempted 
from causality. No determinist seriously 
requires that a criminal shall not be 
punished and a hero not be rewarded be- 
cause the commission of the crime and 
the performance of the heroic deed are 
causally determined. He agrees with the 
punishment of the criminal and with the 
reward of the hero, that is to say, with 
the imputation of the punishment to the 
crime, of the reward to the heroic deed, 
in spite of the fact that the crime as well 
as the heroic deed is determined by the 
law of causality. Punishment and reward 
are provided for only because it is as- 
sumed that the fear of punishment can 
causally determine men to refrain from 
committing a crime and that the desire 
for reward can causally determine men 
to perform a heroic deed. The imputation 
of punishment and reward presupposes 
the assumption of a possible causal de- 
termination of human behavior. If man 
is free because he is the end-point of im- 
putation, causality is not only not incom- 


patible with imputation implying free- 
dom, and that means with regulation of 
human behavior by norms connecting 
reward with merit and punishment with 
crime, but indeed the principle of causal- 
ity is presupposed by such regulation 
constituting imputation and thus the 
freedom of man. 

To reconcile the idea of freedom, pre- 
vailing in society as a normative order, 
with the law of causality, prevailing in 
nature as a causal order, it is not neces- 
sary to have recourse to the metaphysi- 
cal-religious view which is at the basis 
of indeterminism. Such reconciliation is 
possible within the field of rational sci- 
ence if we recognize imputation as a 
principle different from, but analogous 
to, that of causality, the one performing 
in the social sciences what the other 
achieves in the natural sciences. This 
seems to be a satisfactory solution of an 
old problem. It is the dissolution of the 
sham problem of an allegedly indissolu- 
ble antinomy between natural necessity 
and social freedom. What seems to be a 
contradiction between two philosophies, 
fundamentally different and irreconcil- 
able with each other, a rational-empirical 
and a metaphysical view of the world, is 
in truth the parallelism of two different 
ways of cognition, both rational and 
empirical, of two different methods by 
which cognition connects the elements of 
its objects with one another, the one be- 
ing completely compatible with the 
other: the dualism of causality and im- 
putation. 


XIII 


The principle of imputation—this 
term used in its original meaning—con- 
nects two acts of human behavior with 
each other: the behavior of one indi- 
vidual with the behavior of another, as, 
for instance, in the moral law providing 
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for reward in case of merit or in the legal 
law providing for punishment in case of 
crime; or the behavior of one individual 
with other behavior of the same in- 
dividual, as, for instance, in the religious 
law providing for penance in case of sin. 
In all these cases the human behavior 
prescribed by the social norm is condi- 
tioned by human behavior. The condi- 
tion as well as the consequence is an act 
of human behavior. But social norms 
may refer not only to human behavior 
but also to other facts. A social norm 
may prescribe or forbid certain behavior 
which has a certain effect, and social 
norms may prescribe or forbid the be- 
havior of an individual conditioned not 
only by other behavior of the same 
individual or the behavior of another 
individual but also by facts other than 
human behavior. There are even norms 
prescribing human behavior conditioned 
only by such facts. If, e.g., a social norm 
forbids murder, that is, intentional kill- 
ing, that which is forbidden is the be- 
havior of an individual which has for its 
effect the death of another individual. 
The behavior of a murderer is exactly 
the same as the behavior of a man who 
attempts to kill another but whose at- 
tempt has not the intended effect. The 
difference which exists between murder 
and mere attempt of murder is not a dif- 
ference in the behavior of the delinquents 
but a difference in the effect of their be- 
havior. The one has, and the other has 
not, the death of a man as its effect; and 
death is not human behavior but a 
physiological process. A norm may pre- 
scribe that, if a man causes by his be- 
havior material damage to another, he 
ought to repair the damage; or a norm 
of primitive religion may prescribe that 
in case of an epidemic, a human sacrifice 
ought to be offered to the gods. The 
damage and the epidemic are not facts 


which have the character of human 
behavior. 

It should further be noted that norms 
may refer to individuals without refer- 
ring to their behavior. The sanctions 
provided for by legal norms are to be 
directed against individuals. But no be- 
havior of the individual against whom 
the sanction is directed may be among 
the conditions of the sanction. This is 
the case when an individual or indi- 
viduals are made responsible for a delict 
committed by another, especially if col- 
lective responsibility is established; that 
is to say, that individuals are to be pun- 
ished not because they have committed a 
delict but because they belong to the 
group to which the delinquent belongs. 
In these cases the individual against 
whom the sanction is directed is only the 
object of the behavior of another in- 
dividual, i.e., of the individual who exe- 
cutes the sanction. The responsible in- 
dividual is not the subject of any legally 
relevant behavior. 


XIV 


If, in the statement that under certain 
conditions certain behavior ought to 
take place, the conditions are not or not 
only human behavior and if the connec- 
tion between the conditioning fact and 
the conditioned human behavior is desig- 
nated as imputation, this term is used in 
a wider sense than it was originally. For 
the consequence is imputed not or not 
only to human behavior, and that means 
—expressed in the usual terminology— 
the consequence is not or not only im- 
puted to a person, but to facts and cir- 
cumstances. 

There are even social norms which 
seem to prescribe unconditionally or, 
what amounts to the same, under all cir- 
cumstances, certain human _ behavior. 
These are norms providing for an omis- 
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sion, such as the moral norms: you shall 
not lie, you shall not kill, you shall not 
commit adultery, and the like. If these 
norms had really the character of cate- 
gorical norms, then it would not be pos- 
sible to describe the social situation con- 
stituted by these norms in a statement 
connecting two elements as condition and 
consequence; then the principle of impu- 
tation would not apply. But the social 
norms prescribing omission are not cate- 
gorical norms. That positive actions can- 
not be prescribed unconditionally be- 
cause a definite action can be performed 
only under definite conditions is self- 
evident. But also omissions cannot be 
prescribed unconditionally. Otherwise, 
they could be complied with or violated 
unconditionally, which is not the case. 
An individual cannot lie, commit theft, 
murder, or adultery always and every- 
where, but only under definite circum- 
stances. If moral norms prescribing omis- 
sions established unconditional, that is 
to say, categorical, obligations, an in- 
dividual during his sleep would fulfil 
these obligations—sleeping would be an 
ideal state from the point of view of 


morality. The condition under which 
the omission of an act is prescribed in a 
norm is the sum total of all circumstances 
under which the act is possible. Besides, 
in empirical society there are no prohibi- 
tions that have no exceptions. Even the 
most fundamental norms, such as not to 
lie, not to kill, not to take a man’s prop- 
erty away without his consent, are valid 
only with important restrictions. There 
are circumstances under which it is not 
prohibited to lie, to kill, to take away 
another man’s property without his con- 
sent. This shows that all social norms, 
not only those prescribing a positive 
action but also those prescribing an omis- 
sion, provide for certain behavior only 
under definite conditions and that any 
norm establishes between two elements a 
connection which can be described by a 
statement to the effect that under cer- 
tain conditions a certain consequence 
ought to take place. This is the gram- 
matical form of the principle of imputa- 
tion in contradistinction to that of 
causality. 
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1. Cf. my General Theory of Law and State (1945), 
pp. 45 ff. and 92. 

2. Cf. Felix Kaufmann, Methodology of the Social 
Sciences (1944), pp. 48 ff. 

3. Cf. my Society and Nature (1943), pp. 1 ff. 

4. Cf. my Society and Nature, pp. 249 ff. 

5. Max Planck, Kausalgesets und Willensfretheit 
(1923), Pp. 5- 


6. Planck, op. cit., p. 45: ‘‘There is a point, a 
unique point, in the large and immeasurable world 
of nature and mind, which practically and logically 
is and always will be inaccessible to every science 
and consequently also to every causal consideration. 
This point is one’s own ego.” 

7. Planck, Determinismus oder Indeterminismus 
(1938), pp. 14 f. 
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THE NATURE AND LIMITATIONS OF ECONOMIC RATIONALITY 


PAUL DIESING 


CONOMIC rationality, or economiz- 
ing, consists of the deliberate allo- 
cation of scarce means to alterna- 

tive ends in such a way that the ends are 
maximized. There is general agreement 
on the above definition, but disagree- 
ment on how it applies to reality. The 
disagreements concern two main issues. 
The first issue is whether economic ra- 
tionality is primarily a description of 
how men do act or a standard of how 
they ought to act. Since I believe this 
issue is, or ought to be, almost resolved 
by now, I shall merely summarize the 
historical course of the argument about 
it. The argument begins with the utili- 
tarian claim that the principle of utility 
is equally descriptive and normative, 
continues with theories which treat it as 
primarily descriptive, and concludes 
with a theory that it is primarily nor- 
mative. 

The second issue is whether the prin- 
ciple applies to all social action or to only 
one kind or one phase of action. This 
issue may seem to have been settled by 
the elaboration of noneconomic residual 
categories, as, for instance, by Pareto, 
which disproved the utilitarian claim 
that all action is economic. Nevertheless, 
it is safe to say that no one, not even a 
utilitarian, ever believed that everybody 
is always busy economizing. The real 
problem is to discover a kind of rational- 
ity different from economic rationality. 
If there is no other kind, all noneconomic 
behavior is completely irrational and 
therefore scientifically unknowable.’ The 
residual categories must remain forever 
residual and useless. Or they may even 

12 


be reincorporated into the sphere of eco- 
nomic behavior at any time, as, for in- 
stance, by Freud’s early theory that the 
unconscious is economical in its pursuit 
of pleasure. The issue is not resolved un- 
til one shows either that there is a kind 
of rationality which is not economic or 
that there is no such rationality. 

Accordingly, I shall show that there is 
at least one other kind of rationality; I 
shall show to what aspect of action each 
of the two kinds of rationality applies 
and to what it does not apply; and I shall 
show what happens when economic ra- 
tionality is applied outside its proper 
limits. 

I 


In utilitarian theory, economic ra- 
tionality was simultaneously an ethical, 
an economic, and a psychological prin- 
ciple. Bentham begins his Introduction 
to the Principles of Morals and Legisla- 
tion with the following statement, which 
he considered self-evident: ‘““Nature has 
placed mankind under the governance 
of two sovereign masters, pain and pleas- 
ure. It is for them alone to point out 
what we ought to do, as well as to deter- 
mine what we shall do.’’ Here Bentham 
postulates ethical hedonism as a founda- 
tion of ethics and psychological hedonism 
as a foundation of economic theory. On 
the assumption that people do act to 
maximize utility, it is possible to de- 
velop a theoretical relationship between 
utility, demand, prices, and production. 
Moreover, all choices that are economi- 
cal are also ethically right, so that eco- 
nomic rationality is at the same time a 
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concrete and universal descriptive prin- 
ciple and a normative principle. 

Bentham’s assumption of psychologi- 
cal hedonism had its parallel in economic 
theory in the subjective or utility theory 
of value, which gradually replaced the 
classical labor theory of value. Utility 
theory remained comparatively crude 
until the concept of marginal utility, 
deductively based on the law of diminish- 
ing returns, was introduced by Jevons 
and others. The concept of marginality 
served to quantify utility and made pos- 
sible the introduction of mathematics 
into economic theory. Thereupon, great 
and even limitless refinements of tech- 
nique became possible. Economists felt 
that they were at last in possession of 
the first exact social science, the model 
which all future social sciences would 
have to imitate. Their basic laws were 
deductively certain, they described ac- 
tual behavior, and the description was 
perfectly quantitative. 

But what sort of human behavior does 
economic theory describe? Obviously, 
most people do other things at times be- 
sides economize; and the “more ignorant 
and phlegmatic of races’ could hardly 
be said to economize at all. Hence it was 
necessary for economists to have some 
way of determining just what facts their 
science described, and various theories 
appeared to this end. 

A compromise within a utilitarian 
theory was made by Jevons, who said 
that there are various almost incommen- 
surable grades of feeling, including phys- 
ical pleasures, affection for family and 
friends, patriotism, motives of upright- 
ness and honor, and perhaps others. 
Only the lowest grade—physical pleas- 
ures—can be achieved by economizing, 
although the other grades are also sub- 
ject to felicific calculations on their own 
level. Thus there is a calculus of utility 


and one or more calculi of right and 
wrong. The lower calculus can operate 
only where the higher calculus “gives 
no prohibition,” that is, “‘in matters of 
moral indifference.’”’ Here already ap- 
pears the germ of a separation between 
economics and ethics in the statement 
that economics applies to morally indif- 
ferent matters. Economizing shares 
somewhat the normative quality of the 
higher calculi, but only in a secondary, 
nonmoral fashion. 

Another kind of solution was Mar- 
shall’s theory that economizing served 
mainly to improve character and that 
the economic man was a moral ideal 
which ignorant and lazy people did not 
live up to. This solved the problem by 
saying that noneconomic activity did 
exist but was the result of bad character. 
Ordinary rational, middle-class people 
could be counted on to economize; hence, 
if economic theory could not claim to 
describe the actions of all men, at least 
it described those of all good men. Also 
an increase in the number of economical 
men would increase the descriptive 
validity of economic theory; hence the 
practical corollary of this position is that 
irrationality, socialism, etc., ought to 
be abolished. The taking of this position 
was, and is still, common, as in the de- 
nunciation of backward colonial coun- 
tries, the condemnation of laborers pre- 
ferring security and ease to hard work 
and advancement, etc. Its similarity to 
the Protestant ethic as treated by Weber 
has been pointed out by Parsons.’ 

But by far the most common solution 
among economists was the theory that 
there is an economic sphere which is dis- 
tinct from other spheres of activity. For 
instance, a man might spend all day 
working in the economic sphere, then go 
home to the personal or family sphere, 
then attend a concert in the artistic 
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sphere. Because the economic sphere is 
concrete and distinct from the other 
spheres, the economist can safely ignore 
the other spheres and make accurate 
predictions about purely economic mat- 
ters. This view was expressed by Mar- 
shall in The Present Position of Eco- 
nomics. Marshall objects to the supposi- 
tion of earlier English economists that 
“the world was made up of city men.’’ 
These economists, he said, ignored hu- 
man passions, instincts and _ habits, 
sympathies, class jealousies. Economics 
does not apply to these motives; it deals 
only with those motives of action which 
are measurable. These are, in practice, 
motives connected with the earning of 
money and the satisfaction of material 
needs, the “ordinary motives that govern 
men in the acts of everyday life.’’ Every- 
day life, then, was to supply the factual 
material for economic theory to describe. 

J. N. Keynes gives the same position 
a slightly more positivistic tone, in a ver- 
sion more generally held among econo- 
mists.* The economic sphere of life, he 
says, consists mainly of a desire to in- 
crease wealth but also includes other 
motives. The economist may ignore all 
these motives, however, and assume the 
existence of a purely selfish interest in 
money. On this basis his predictions will 
generally hold good, in the long run, in 
dealing with large numbers. That is, the 
economist can assume that there is an 
economic sphere in which people do 
nothing but economize, even though 
such a sphere may not exactly exist. The 
elusive concepts of “large numbers”’ and 
“long run” are important defining char- 
acteristics of the economic sphere; one 
cannot, according to this theory, say of 
any particular action or transaction that 
it is or is not in the economic sphere. 
The sphere is concrete enough theoreti- 
cally to provide factual subject matter 


for economic theory, but it is vague 
enough practically so that any predictive 
failure can be explained as due to irra- 
tional short-run or local factors. 

Keynes also asserts a complete break 
between economics and ethics. Men’s 
actions in the economic sphere are gen- 
erally selfish, and the economist has to 
describe them without approbation or 
condemnation. This separation between 
economic and moral matters has been 
generally held by economists who took 
the economic-sphere position. 

The difficulties of the economic-sphere 
theory have been pointed out by Lionel 
Robbins in An Essay on the Nature and 
Significance of Economic Science (2d ed., 
1935). It is impossible to distinguish a 
concrete economic sphere, he says, be- 
cause action is always of a mixed char- 
acter. The wages of artists pay for work 
which is not in the economic sphere, but 
then the artists spend their money 
mainly for food, which is economic, and 
partly for other things which are not 
economic. Hence, from the economic- 
sphere standpoint, resources are con- 
tinually dissolving away only to reappear 
suddenly in some other part of the econ- 
omy—certainly an uncomfortable situa- 
tion. Also the very decision as to how 
resources are to be allocated between the 
economic and the noneconomic spheres 
must be an economic decision; yet, by 
definition, it is not in the economic 
sphere. 

The theory that Robbins offers to 
overcome these difficulties is that econo- 
mizing is a phase of any activity, that is, 
it is analytic, not concrete. Concrete 
action always includes, in addition, non- 
economic phases which partly determine 
it. The phase of any activity that is 
economic, according to Robbins, is the 
relation of scarce means to alternative 
ends within that activity. The law of 
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economizing applies to this phase only. 
Thus the economist, strictly speaking, 
should never make concrete predictions 
because he is not studying complete, 
concrete actions. 

In this way Robbins is able to separate 
economics completely from problems of 
motivation that concerned earlier econo- 
mists. Motives are entirely irrelevant to 
the economic phase of an activity. The 
economic man or, rather, the economic 
aspect of man is assumed merely to have 
available a scale of relative valuations 
and to attempt to maximize net advan- 
tages. Ethical criteria, of course, are also 
irrelevant; here Robbins continues the 
well-established tradition. 

This is a reversal of the economic- 
sphere position; the principle of utility 
is held to apply universally but not con- 
cretely. Also, because of his departure 
from concrete subject matter, which 
makes it impossible to discover eco- 
nomic rationality empirically, Robbins 
is forced to emphasize much more the 
deductive character of economic law. An 
empiricist like Marshall and even a logi- 
cian like Jevons might waver on this 
point; but for Robbins economics must 
be deductive. 

Economists have been reluctant to 
accept Robbins’ theory or to abide by 
its consequences;’ and it is interesting 
to note that Robbins himself did not 
seem to take it seriously, since he went 
on making predictions and giving advice 
as though he were dealing with a con- 
crete sphere of activity. The theory 
leaves economics two alternative paths 
of development, neither of them fasci- 
nating to an economist.® One is to for- 
sake prediction and advice and concen- 
trate on developing a deductive theory 
based on the principle of utility. Since 
economizing is only a phase of any 
activity, no predictions or advice can be 


based on theory dealing with that phase 
only. This alternative is inherently un- 
steady, because it is natural for someone 
concentrating on an analytic aspect of 
anything eventually to suppose that he 
is dealing with something concrete. 

The other alternative is to abandon 
the classical apparatus based on concepts 
like perfect competition and perfect mo- 
bility of resources and to deal, instead, 
with something concrete, such as the 
price system. But, since any concrete 
activity is partly determined by non- 
economic factors, the economist can no 
longer stand alone but must depend on 
the help of other social scientists in ex- 
plaining and giving advice. Thus eco- 
nomic theory will gradually be absorbed 
into general social theory, and the econo- 
mist will become a political economist or 
social planner. Both alternatives must 
be disconcerting to those who regard 
economics as the most advanced, and 
even as the only, social science. 

The two alternatives are not discrete 
but are two ends of a continuum. Within 
the continuum the two incompatible 
factors are predictive significance and 
necessary laws. A statement analogous 
to Einstein’s dictum about geometry ap- 
plies to economic generalizations: as far 
as they are predictively important, they 
are not deductively certain, and as far as 
they are certain, they are predictively 
unimportant. 

But Robbins’ theory produces as many 
problems as it solves, as Parsons has 
pointed out.’ What has happened to the 
facts which economic theory describes? 
An “aspect of all action’’ is an odd kind 
of fact. And when we recall that the 
description of this fact is deductive and 
necessarily true, the disproportion be- 
tween fact and description becomes evi- 
dent. Action as we experience it does not 
have any such necessity; it is not an in- 
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stantaneous solution of a given equation, 
as on a graph, but a process going on in 
time and characterized by doubt, con- 
jecture, and effort. Economic laws do 
not describe how real people act, but how 
an economically rational man would 
act. That is, the principle of utility is a 
rational norm stating how people should 
relate scarce means to alternative ends. 
It is empirically relevant because they 
do try, not tend, to follow it. But they 
are at the same time trying to follow 
other norms; and, since these sometimes 
conflict with the economic norm, the 
results in concrete action partly follow 
economic principles and partly do not. 
Three kinds of norms effective in con- 
crete action may be distinguished: first, 
rational a priori norms, of which eco- 
nomic rationality is an example. Second, 
norms of duty or obligation, which ap- 
pear to the individual as conscience. 
Third, norms of propriety, manners, or 
taste, which appear to the individual in 
the exemplary actions and the approval 
and disapproval of other people. The 
second and third types are two ends of a 
continuum. Action judged according to 
the first type is reasonable or unreason- 
able; according to the second type it is 
right or wrong; according to the third 
type it is proper or improper. Each norm 
has its own scope, which is limited by 
the scope of the other norms. One task 
of ethics or sociology is to describe the 
norms and indicate their scope; also 
they have to be rationally evaluated, to 
discover the difference between their 
actual and their most suitable scope. 
Norms of duty and propriety are easy’ 
to discover because they always appear 
directly in one’s conscience or in other 
people’s attitudes. Economic rationality, 
on the other hand, never appears di- 
rectly but is imbedded in nonrational 


efficiency. Thriftiness differs from econo- 
mizing in placing a low valuation on one’s 
time and energy and in including the 
feeling of rightness, whereas economiz- 
ing is neutral in both respects, having 
no emotional connotations at all. Effi- 
ciency consists in removing the influence 
of all but a few chosen factors in a situa- 
tion, whereas economizing is indifferent 
to the number of means and ends it can 
apply to in a situation. Thus we disap- 
prove of Himmler, not because he econo- 
mized, but because we disapprove of his 
ends and his neutralization of means 
which we regard as nonneutral. When 
economic rationality is said to be a social 
value, one of these containing norms is 
being referred to, since economic ra- 
tionality never appears separately, but 
always appears in containing norms. 
The principle of economizing is ra- 
tional, emotionally neutral, because it is 
merely an obvious deduction from the 
notion of scarce means with alternative 
ends. Suppose a person is in a situation 
where he wants as much as possible of 
two or more things and has available 
certain means which can be indifferently 
applied to each want. To the extent 
that such a situation exists (and it never 
does entirely), the reasonable course of 
action is to use the means in such a way 
that one gets as much as possible of the 
desired things. It is reasonable a priori in 
any situation of this kind, no matter 
what the ends and means are. 
Economic rationality, then, is a ra- 
tional a priori norm derived from the 
concept of allocating scarce means to 
alternative ends. It does not apply to 
concrete types of action, such as money- 
making or satisfaction of material needs, 
as opposed to social and artistic action; 
nor does it apply to all means-ends rela- 
\tionships. It applies only to means-ends 


norms, such as thrift, enterprise, and relationships of a certain quality in any 
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action, namely, to means that are neu- 


tral, scarce, and applicable to alterna- 
tive ends. Its scope is limited by other 
norms, both rational (this remains to be 
established) and nonrational, as well as 
by coherence in the system of ends. 
These impose their limitations by making 
means not scarce and not neutral and 
ends not alternative. 


II 


The issue as to whether economic ra- 
tionality is normative or descriptive has 
not been conclusively settled by the pre- 
ceding argument. As we have seen, a ra- 
tional norm is nothing more than a de- 
scription of how an ideally rational man 
would act. Now if all noneconomic action 
is completely irrational and hence unpre- 
dictable, the economic aspect of action is 
the only knowable aspect. This appar- 
ently is Robbins’ position. Economics 
would then be analogous to a classical 

cience of mechanics, which can explain 

motion only by describing an ideal mo- 
tion, in abstraction from the accidental 
factor of friction. Human action, in turn, 
could be explained only by describing an 
ideal economic aspect of action, in ab- 
straction from other aspects. To show 
that the noneconomic aspect of action is 
not analogous to friction, it is necessary 
to discover some other kind of rationality 
implicit in the norms which govern it. 

With this aim in mind, let us turn to 
the norms which limit economic rational- 


‘ity. There are at least three kinds of 


these: norms belonging to society con- 
sidered as an economic organization, 
norms belonging to society considered as 
a political organization, and norms be- 
longing to society as a system of social 


_ relations. It must be remembered that 


these are not concrete spheres but analyt- 
ic elements of a single society. Any con- 
crete part of society, such as the price 


system, includes all three elements as 
determining factors. 

The limiting norms obviously cannot 
be considered in detail here, and I pro- 
pose to omit consideration of political 
factors entirely, important as they are. 
But there are two questions which we 
must ask about each limitation of eco- 
nomic rationality. First, how is the limi- 
tation produced? Second, how does one 
determine the reasonableness, if any, of 
the limitation? The answer to the second 
question is based on a consideration of 
the economic, political, and social func- 
tions of the limiting norms. A normative 
element almost always has some func- 
tion, if not for the whole of society, then 
at least for some small group within it. 
Hence evaluation always consists in bal- 
ancing functions against dysfunctions. 
If a certain ratio of the scopes of two 
mutually limiting norms increases the 
functionality of society, that ratio is 
reasonably to be preferred to another 
one.? 

Let us first consider norms which limit 
economizing within society considered 
as an economic organization. The func- 
tion of norms in an economy is to provide 
an institutional framework within which 
economizing is possible. A framework 
co-ordinates individual activities which 
are diversified by the division of labor. _ 
For instance, if all the employees of a — 
modern corporation were to make in- 
dividual decisions about types of output, 
working hours, pay, and type of work 
performed, nothing at all would be ac- 
complished. It is necessary to have a gen- 
erally accepted schedule of working 
hours, distribution of work, etc., so that 
one person’s activities fit into those of 
another. When the individual parts of 
an economy are co-ordinated in this 
fashion, the economy is functional or 
substantially rational, in Weber’s sense. 
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Co-ordination is provided by two 
kinds of norms, namely, authoritative 
commands and rules. An authority is a 
source toward which a person feels obedi- 
ent; its commands are normative because 
they appear subjectively as obligations 
or duties which ought to be carried out. 
The sense of duty limits economizing be- 
cause its roots are subconscious and not 
easily controlled by the individual. 
Rules, on the other hand, are general 
principles which ought to be followed. 
The most important rule is the rule that 
contracts should always be kept, but 
there are many specialized rules such as 
the rules of games considered as eco- 
nomic organizations. 

An authority co-ordinates activities 
directly, for instance, by setting up a 
schedule of organization for a corpora- 
tion.” Rules do the same thing indi- 
rectly ; they set up universal expectations 
and thus permit individuals to co-ordi- 
nate their behavior with the expected 
behavior of others. The expectations 
will more or less be fulfilled and the co- 
ordination achieved because people try 
to follow the rules, just as economic pre- 
dictions are more or less fulfilled because 
people try to economize. 

A greater degree of individual calcula- 
tion is possible under a rule, since it is 
general and since its changes can be con- 
trolled by individuals, whereas com- 
mands are more specific and subject to 
unpredictable changes. Rules are possi- 
ble in competitive organizations such as 
games and small businesses; authority is 
necessary in large bureaucratic organi- 
zations. 

The most suitable character and 
amount of authority and rules in an 
economy is determined by how they con- 
tribute to its substantial rationality. 
That is, if a change in the scope of some 
authority or a change of rules increases 


the substantial rationality of the econ- 
omy, the change is justified. Now an 
economy is substantially rational when 
it is so organized as to produce or realize 
its ultimate ends; the degree of rational- 
ity is measured by the amount of produc- 
tion in relation to available resources, 

But the standard of judgment in- 
volved here is nothing else but economic 
rationality. Thus there are two distinct 
levels of applicability of this norm. It 
applies on the level of individual calcu- 
lation, the level of functional rationality 
in Weber’s sense, and it applies on the 
social level as the criterion for substan- 
tial rationality. While authority and 
rules limit the scope of economic ra- 
tionality for the individual, they are 
themselves subject to economizing on the 
higher level of the economy as a whole. 
We have returned to utilitarianism, with 
added footnotes, as the ethical system 
appropriate to society considered as an 
economic organization. 

The return leaves us with the difficult 
problem of ultimate ends. In order to be 
subject to economic calculation, ends 
have to be alternative, existing in a scale 
of relative valuation. When an end is not 
on such a scale, it is absolute and outside 
the scope of economic rationality. Hence 
one way to increase the scope of eco- 
nomic rationality is to bring more and 
more ends into the same scale of valua- 
tion. The most effective way of doing 
this is by the use of money as an index of 
value, as Weber has pointed out." In a 
nonmonetary economy there are cus- 
tomary standards of equivalence which 
relate various commodities to one an- 
other. But the equivalences established 
are often inexact and always incomplete; 
many commodities are not related to one 
another at all. Sometimes commodities 
are arranged in a number of groups; a 
commodity can be compared within its 
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own group but not to commodities of 
different groups.” 

But when money appears, all com- 
modities tend to be drawn into a single 
group, which becomes the price system. 
Everything has a price put on it, and, 
since money is infinitely divisible, com- 
parisons can be as exact as necessary. In 
such a situation comparisons can be 
made on a basis of marginal utility, 
whereas in a nonmonetary economy any 
marginal-utility calculation would be 
extremely indeterminate. 

But as one sets up or extends a mone- 
tary economy, the problem is: How does 
one establish the comparative value of 
an end that is being brought into the 
price system? Once a valuation has been 
made, economizing is possible; but there 
is no economic way of setting a compara- 
tive value on an ultimate end. For in- 
stance, in a slum-clearance program 
there is no economic way of deciding 
whether to allocate existing funds on 
many houses in a cheap residential area 
or to build fewer houses in a better resi- 
dential area. The problem here is one of 
setting comparative values on the group 
of ends which together constitute better 
living conditions. 

It is merely pushed back a stage by 
proposing to decide by comparing the 
productivity of the population under the 
two conditions, since the problem is to 
find out what to produce. Nor is the 
problem solved by referring to a market 
or to voting, since this pushes the deci- 
sion back to individuals and they have 
no economic way of deciding what to 
want either. They cannot calculate the 
greatest amount of pleasure or satisfac- 
tion, since these are indeterminate until 
ultimate ends have already been estab- 
lished. Hence from an economic stand- 
point the problem of what value to put 
on a new end as it is brought into the 


price system has only an arbitrary solu- 
tion. 

Likewise, a culture’s existing scale of 
ends appears as arbitrary. It does answer 
the question of what people ought to 
desire, since it provides a right or proper 
scale of needs for each status or role in 
society."3 As people take on a certain 
status or role, they acquire by socializa- 
tion the right desires, if the society is 
functioning properly. But there is no 
economic way of evaluating those needs. 
They can be evaluated in terms of, and 
manipulated for the sake of, the stand- 
ards of some other part of the culture, 
but this merely pushes the problem back 
a step. 

Social scientists have often declared 
that the problem of ultimate ends is an 
ethical or a religious problem, not be- 
cause there is anything intrinsically 
ethical or religious about it, but because 
it is insoluble in the terms stated and 
the easiest way to deal with an insoluble 
problem is to fob it off on someone else. 
Likewise, whenever a social scientist 
comes up against a concept which seems 
important but which does not fit into his 
system—liberty, order, security, dig- 
nity of the individual, and the like—he 
dubs it an “ultimate end” and thus dis- 
poses of it. This procedure is just as effec- 
tive as calling a difficult concept ‘“‘unsci- 
entific,’ and it makes the category of 
ultimate ends a residual category of un- 
solved problems. 

The existence of such a category is 
important for our purpose, since it shows 
the inadequacy of all attempts to treat 
society purely as an economy. No social 
theory is adequate unless it can deal 
with all the problems it has created, with- 
out recourse to words like ‘“‘unknowable,”’ 
‘irrational,’ “matter of faith”; the de- 
gree of adequacy of a theory is measured 
by the magnitude of its unsolved prob- 
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lems. Since the treatment of society as an 
economy is inadequate, there must be 
other aspects of society which any ade- 
quate social theory must consider. 

The way to deal with the problem of 
ultimate ends is to reformulate it in 
terms of social relations rather than in 
terms of an economy. When we consider 
society as a system of social relations, 
ends are seen to have new functions 
which provide a new basis for evaluating 
them. Social relations, like an economy, 
need an institutional framework which 
will specify the form they can take, since 
individuals are unable to invent social 
relations at will. Cultural institutions 
provide this framework; they specify the 
roles that people can take to relate to 
one another and the rituals that sym- 
bolize and therefore reinforce these roles 
and relations. As in the case of the econ- 
omy, when roles are culturally co-ordi- 
nated so that they actually relate in a 
thorough psychological fashion the peo- 
ple who take the roles, the system of 
social relations is said to “function.” 

Included among the ritual symbols of 
social relations are the desires previously 
called “ultimate ends’’ and the cultural 
norms which limit economic rationality. 
For instance, the “better living condi- 
tions” referred to previously have as one 
of their functions the symbolization of 
certain deference-prestige relations, con- 
sciously or unconsciously. Or again, in- 
terest in cooking, sewing, etc., is or was 
one of the ritual symbols of a wife’s role 
in a marital relation. Sexual relations are 
another such marital ritual, although 
they also function as symbols of many 

other kinds of relations. Norms have the 
same kind of function; for instance, the 
norm governing the strange, seemingly 
uneconomic action of Kluckhohn’s cow- 
boy"4—the norm that a cowboy ought 
never travel on foot except in pursuit of 


his horse—is a symbol of membership in 
the brotherhood of cowboys. 

When ends and norms function as 
rituals, they take on the tone of sacred- 
ness in Durkheim’s sense, which means 
that their value or validity is not subject 
to question. As sacred, they cannot be 
subject to economizing, because their 
sacredness negates one of the three con- 
ditions of economizing (scarcity and neu- 
trality of means, alternativeness of 
ends). For instance, the cowboy’s norm 
mentioned above makes horse-riding an 
obligatory, nonneutral means for any 
kind of travel, even though from the 
irrelevant standpoint of time and energy 
consumption other means might often 
be more economical. Nonscarcity of 
means is caused by limited ends (inelas- 
tic demand); for instance, when natives 
with limited ends work for white men, 
the rapid labor turnover is caused partly 
by the fact that these natives do not 
need more than a small amount of money 
to satisfy their limited desires. Third, 
ends become nonalternative, absolute, 
when considered as rituals. For instance, 
marital sexual relations are not com- 
parable as ends with any other form of 
sexuality because of their sacredness. 

In addition to placing limits on eco- 
nomic rationality, a system of social 
relations makes that rationality possible 
by setting up positive conditions for it. 
It does this by making neutral means, 
such as rational techniques, available, 
by prescribing alternative ultimate ends, 
and by presenting the norm of economiz- 
ing imbedded in some cultural norm, 

such as thrift, enterprise, or efficiency. 
These norms, of course, have ritual as 
well as economic functions. When eco- 
nomic rationality is said to be a social 
value, the above process is referred to. 

To say that culture limits economizing 
and makes it possible does not imply that 
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society is primarily a system of social 
relations and only secondarily an econ- 
omy. The two are interrelated analytic 
aspects of society, and neither precedes 
the other causally. In this paper we are 
treating economizing as the dependent 
variable simply because our purpose is 
to define its proper scope. If we had been 
dealing primarily with social relations, 
we would similarly have had to refer to 
the economy to explain some of the so- 
cially arbitrary factors involved. In con- 
crete action the two sets of variables are 
united. For instance, the socialization 
and social role of the farmer makes it 
possible for people taking that role to 
be economically rational to the proper 
degree in cultivation of crops, in the 
threefold manner described above. But 
the effect of that rationality, the pro- 
ductivity of the farmer, gives him a place 
in society and thus helps make his social 
relations possible. 

It remains to be determined whether 
the norms and ends symbolizing social 
relations are purely arbitrary or whether 
they, too, can be rationally evaluated. 
If they are arbitrary, then their limita- 
tion on economic rationality would also 
be arbitrary, and the problem of ultimate 
ends would be just as unsolvable as be- 
fore. On the other hand, if we can deter- 
mine whether a ritual norm or end is 
reasonable or unreasonable, we can also 
tell whether or not it is a reasonable 
limitation on economic rationality. The 
required evaluation is parallel to the 
evaluation made of authority and rules 
in the economy. Commands and rules 
were seen to be reasonable to the extent 
that they contributed to the substantial 
rationality of an economy; similarly, 
sacred elements are reasonable limita- 
tions to the extent that they contribute 
to the functional harmony of a system of 
social relations. 


For example, the cowboy’s norm men- 
tioned above would be dysfunctional for 
society, hence an irrational limitation, if 
there were no cowboys except in the 
imagination of the single person acting 
according to the norm, a la Don Quixote. 
It would be dysfunctional because it 
would not relate the cowboy to any real 
person or group but would separate him 
from other people. The fact that the 
norm was still functional for the “cow- 
boy” would make him a psychiatric 
problem, that is, an attempt would have 
to be made to re-establish real relations 
with him by changing him or by chang- 
ing his society. 

Now the degree of functional harmony 
of society as an economy is measured by 
the amount it produces relative to re- 
sources, which means that economic ra- 
tionality is the ultimate economic norm. 
But society as a system of social relations 
does not produce anything. It only re- 
produces itself continuously in new mem- 
bers of society. Hence the standard of 
utility or any other unilateral means-end 
norm is inapplicable ultimately to a sys- 
tem of social relations. The system has, 
so to speak, no purpose.’ 

The functional harmony of a system 
of social relations consists entirely in the 
fitness of its parts for one another. Ac- 
cordingly, the norm of fitness or justice, 
in Plato’s sense, is the second-level ra- 
tional norm for society as a system of 
social relations. It may be called “moral 
rationality,” since it applies to a system 
of mores. Also it is the ultimate basis for 
the rational aspect of discussion and in- 
dividual choice, although all the inter- 
mediate decisions can be made on the 
basis of means-ends norms in Parsons’ 
sense. When the term “function” ap- 
pears in recent anthropological literature, 
it is generally used in the above sense of 
social function rather than in the means- 
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end sense of economic function, although 
the two senses are not always clearly 
distinguished. 

Obviously, no system of social rela- 
tions ever is, or could be, in functional 
harmony, any more than any economy is 
or could be substantially rational. There 
are too many parts, and they are too 
thoroughly connected. The degree of 
attainment of functional harmony is 
measured by the amount of dysfunction, 
expressed in conflicts and in the various 
indexes of conflict. A social factor is 
evaluated, that is, its balance of function 
over dysfunction is discovered, by bal- 
ancing the conflicts it resolves or pre- 
vents against the conflicts it helps pro- 
duce. This provides the criterion, al- 
though not an exact one, by which to tell 
whether a ritual limitation on economiz- 
ing is reasonable or not. If the ritual is 
primarily functional, it constitutes a 
reasonable limit; if it is dysfunctional, it 
does not. 

The study of incompatibilities and of 
actual conflicts is, accordingly, one of the 
important research objectives in present- 
day social science. Conflict may exist 
simply between two factors but occurs 
most often in a texture of three, four, or 
more factors. Detailed knowledge of the 
fitnesses and unfitnesses of things for one 
another, the kind of knowledge that 
Plato attributed to the philosopher and 
today is pursued by the social scientist, 
is needed as a basis for evaluation of par- 
ticular limitations on economic ration- 
ality. To the extent that this knowledge 
does not yet exist, we cannot yet make 
the necessary evaluations of limitations 
on economic rationality, including the 
evaluations of “ultimate ends.” The 
political implications of this lack of 
knowledge are important but cannot be 
developed here. 

Since all societies are in internal con- 


flict in varying degrees, the economy and 
the system of social relations of each 
society do, to some extent, limit one an- 
other unsuitably. The two are not in- 
trinsically antagonistic, and in many 
societies they fit together fairly well. But 
the conflict between them is important 
in our society, as well as in some pre- 
literate societies. It has two aspects: the 
scope of economic rationality is extended 
into the system of social relations with 
destructive effects, and the ritual ele- 
ments symbolizing social relations pene- 
trate into the economy, with destructive 
effects. Both occur simultaneously and 
must be understood together. 

There are many causes for the undue 
extension of the scope of economic ra- 
tionality in our society. Although de- 
tailed consideration is out of place here, 
three of the most well-known causes can 
be mentioned: culture contact, sibling 
rivalry and the Protestant ethic. Al- 
though all three are factors in social rela- 
tions, this does not imply that conflicts 
in social relations are the sole origin of 
the destructive interpenetration men- 
tioned above. Neutral means and condi- 
tions, such as technological change, may 
have the same effect. Nor does it imply 
that these factors are necessary causes 
of that effect; the same process occurred 
in Alorese society prior to culture con- 
tact with whites, without the benefit of a 
Protestant ethic and with quite the op- 
posite of sibling rivalry in the family.” 
Nor, finally, does it imply that they are 
causes, at all, rather than symptoms or 
symptoms rather than causes. They are 
both. There are no first causes in society 
but only interdependences. At the very 
least a society can reject or modify ex- 
tra-social conditions and problems, such 
as culture contact or _ technological 
change.*? 

The three factors produce the exten- 
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sion of the scope of economizing by neu- 
tralizing sacred elements and by causing 
unlimited ends to be substituted for 
limited ends. Culture contact produces 
the marginal man; the two cultures be- 
tween which the marginal man lives 
tend to cancel each other out, so that 
neither one exerts any strong influence. 
Sibling rivalry takes many forms, but 
characteristically it includes the child’s 
coming to feel cast out of the family, his 
society, by the birth of a younger child. 
If this feeling is not removed, it persists 
in adulthood as a strong sense of sepa- 
rateness, of isolation from society and 
its values. The Protestant ethic includes 
several relevant factors, including the 
doctrine of irremovable individual guilt, 
individual salvation, the idea of a secu- 
lar calling, and the taboo on ritual. Origi- 
nally the latter was itself a sacred belief, 
which united all Protestants into a con- 
gregation or group. All rituals were Rom- 
ish superstitions which the true believer 
had to cast off, and the congregation of 
true believers was characterized by this 
emancipation from ritual. But this par- 
ticular sacred belief had the effect of 
destroying rituals and, with them, groups 
and social relations. The Protestant 
ethic became secularized, but the ban on 
rituals persisted in a growing destruction 
of group strength and an increasing isola- 
tion of the individual. 

The neutralization of sacred elements 
turns them into commodities, means ap- 
plicable to any end, and thus makes 
them subject to economizing. Seculariza- 
tion is, of course, not an all-or-none proc- 
ess but rather movement along a contin- 
uum, since economy and social rela- 
tions are analytic aspects appearing in 
all parts of a society. The most sacred 
means, if it is too expensive, will be 
replaced by a cheaper, but just as sacred, 
substitute. 


Ends generally cannot be turned into 
commodities by secularization, but they 
can lose their validity as ends. When the 
individual belongs to a group, its cus- 
tomary ends are more or less unques- 
tioned for him; but, as he becomes de- 
tached from the group, they become 
doubtful and eventually lose their at- 
tractiveness. Once this has happened, 
it is impossible to restore their attraction 
by any reasoning process because their 
value was not absolute but existed only 
within the group. The ends derived their 
validity, their sacred force, from the 
strength of the group within which they 
functioned as rituals. For instance, in a 
devout Catholic community the Corpus 
Christi procession has an unquestioned 
intrinsic value, whose force is derived 
from its function of ritually bringing the 
group together in an emotional unity. 
When a person has emotionally left the 
community, the procession seems mean- 
ingless and superstititous to him; nor can 
he by rational thought recapture its 
importance. Nor will experience enable 
him to recapture it; no amount of par- 
ticipation in Memorial Day parades, 
wounded veterans’ rallies, and the like 
will enable him to re-feel that lost value, 
since the value lay not in the parade but 
in the community it brought together as 
a ritual. Instead, his reaction would be, 
“I’m wasting my time here”’; that is, he 
would economize. 

When the individual has been eman- 
cipated from his former purposes, he ex- 
periences a sense of not belonging any- 
where and of not knowing which ends to 
pursue. This is Durkheim’s anomie. In 
order to achieve self-validation, he sub- 
stitutes, in our society, the unlimited end 
of prestige and status for the limited 
ends which no longer exist for him; he 
hopes to find in the respect of others a 
substitute for the feeling of belonging 
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which he has lost. This seems to provide 
a perfect field for economic rationality: 
an unlimited, all-inclusive end and means 
which have become secularized and 
neutral. 

When the unlimited striving for status 
becomes prevalent enough in a society, 
this activity itself begins to take on the 
character of a cultural norm. (I do not 
mean to imply that individual disorgani- 
zation precedes social disorganization. 
Both occur together, since they are the 
same process seen from two different 
standpoints.) It is expected that people 
will show their worth by succeeding in 
money-making; those who fail and those 
who do not run the race are held to be 
unworthy persons. Business becomes a 
serious ‘‘game’’ instead of a symbol of a 
social role, a game in which the reward of 
success is prestige, a pseudo-feeling of 
belonging. Presently the other pursuits 
also become games of the same kind, so 
that those who cannot go into business 
may succeed in something else. 

Once the economy has begun its can- 
cerous growth, it tends of itself to con- 
tinue this growth. In order to survive, a 
person has to be more and more eco- 
nomical; his every action proceeds ac- 
cording to schedules, budgets, and time- 
and-motion studies. He has to secularize 
the sacred elements in his own life and 
minimize his social relations, in order to 
bring them into the ever expanding scope 
of economic rationality. He has to 
search continuously for unexplored sa- 
cred elements which he can neutralize, 
turn into a commodity, and sell. The 
first to discover a new commodity has 
the advantage over his competitors, so 
he must be thorough in his search. He 
has to choose his friends because he can 
learn something from them or because 
they can get him into a better position or 
introduce him to others who can; to 


them he allocates just enough of his time 
and effort to preserve their obligations 
to him. If he is wasteful and allocates 
more, he will be unable to pass his ex- 
aminations with distinction, hold his cus- 
tomers, maintain his reputation. He will 
be branded as shiftless, incompetent, 
irresponsible. Others who are more efli- 
cient and impersonal will replace him, 
thus fulfilling the economic principle 
that in a free market all factors of pro- 
duction will be directed to their most 
profitable use. 

The end-point of such a process would 
be a society in which nothing was sacred, 
in which no social relations existed, and 
in which there would apparently be no 
social limitations on economic ration- 
ality. But, as the economy takes the 
place of social relations, its own char- 
acter is changed; it, in turn, undergoes a 
personalization process. Family institu- 
tions are still producing a type of per- 
sonality capable of, and hence needing, 
fairly intense social relations; and, if 
family institutions are changed so as to 
reduce this need, the capacity for organ- 
ized economic activity will probably 
decrease with it. 

So the unsatisfied social needs of man 
reappear in the personalization of the 
economy. This consists partly of the re- 
appearance of ritual norms in the eco- 
nomic process but is evident mainly in 
the ultimate ends of the economy. For 
instance, economists have often pointed 
out the tendency of business firms to 
expand beyond the most economical size, 
where economy is measured by output 
of material goods. It appears that many 
people are in business not to produce 
goods at a profit but to become the big- 
gest producer of whatever they are pro- 
ducing. When this is the case, the eco- 
nomic rationality of such a producer is 
measured not by the goods he happens 
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to sell but by the degree to which he suc- 
ceeds in his real purpose, the beating- 
out of his rivals. 

The motive of beating out rivals can 
have various subjective meanings, but 
the most obvious one is that of destroy- 
ing the rival sibling who has displaced 
one’s self in the family. Instead of de- 
stroying the sibling directly, a person be- 
comes interested in destroying rivals in 
other fields, such as business. The process 
of transferring a motive from a difficult 
or prohibited field to an easier or more 
approved field is familiar; it may be 
called “sublimation,” although this does 
not imply any particular starting point 
or direction of transference. 

But a sublimated purpose can never 
be entirely carried out in a new field and 
sometimes cannot be achieved at all. This 
is true of sibling rivalry when it is trans- 
ferred into business. Since one’s real rival 
is the sibling, who cannot be touched, 
no amount of destruction of substitute 
rivals will satisfy the original purpose. A 
producer whose end is the destruction of 
a sibling will not succeed in producing 
that destruction. And, since economic 
rationality is measured by the amount 
produced relative to resources, it is clear 
that this producer will not have suc- 
ceeded in being economically rational. 
His apparently neutral means are not 
adequate to his ends. 

The same situation appears more 
clearly in Alorese economy. The motive 
of the Alorese financier is, generally 
speaking, to put other people in a posi- 
tion where he can securely depend on 
receiving gratification from them. We 
would say that he is looking for a parent- 
figure. Subjectively this appears as the 
supreme desirability of putting other 
people in debt to him. To this end he 
rushes around trying to loan out his 
mokos at interest, trying to catch his 


debtors and avoid being caught by his 
creditors. But a good parent-figure can- 
not be produced by the manipulation of 
mokos, no matter how hard one tries; 
hence the Alorese economy produces 
almost nothing at all. Wealth changes 
hands, but wealth is a mere means to an 
end that it can never achieve. Substan- 
tial rationality is almost absent from 
this economy, although the attempt to 
economize has spread into almost all 
phases of the financier’s life, just as in 
our own society. The economy has pene- 
trated into the system of social relations 
and destroyed it; but in the process it 
has lost its own characteristic of rational 
productivity and has, in this one respect, 
come to resemble a system of social rela- 
tions, which produces nothing at all. 

This conclusion stands out more 
clearly in the case of the Alorese econ- 
omy because that is entirely separated 
from the production of food and cloth- 
ing, which are despised women’s occu- 
pations. Our own economy is not sepa- 
rated and is more mixed in its ultimate 
ends, since a genuine profit motive still 
plays a part in it. Profit is something 
that an economy can produce through 
the economical allocation of resources. 
Hence an economy that has profit-mak- 
ing as one of its ends, an economy, for 
instance, in which the. size of firms is 
partly determined by’ marginal cost- 
marginal revenue ratios rather than by 
the size of rival firms, is an economy 
which can still be substantially rational 
in some degree. But to the extent that 
sublimated personal motives have pene- 
trated into an economy and become its 
ultimate ends, it is given a task which it 
cannot fulfil, and its substantial ra- 
tionality is thereby destroyed. 

The scope of economic rationality in 
a society and, with it, the substantial 
rationality of society as an economy are 
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maximized by separating the economy 
from the system of social relations. Each 
should perform the task it is most ca- 
pable of performing, and thus the two 
will supplement each other. One way to 
do this is to improve social relations, 
according to the standard of moral ra- 
tionality. When the system of social 
relations is adequate, the economy will 


no longer be called on to produce social 
relations, which it cannot produce. It 
will be free to produce the things it is 
fitted for, namely, commodities, and will 
in this way achieve its greatest ration- 
ality, by remaining within its appropri- 
ate limits. 
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NOTES 


1. When it is stated that irrational behavior can 
be scientifically known, there are always two senses 
of “rationality” implicit in the statement. For in- 
stance, the behavior of a psychotic is irrational in 
the sense that his perception of social reality is inade- 
quate; but that behavior remains completely mys- 
terious until a second kind of rationality is dis- 
covered in it, the rationality of an ego attempting to 
resolve conflicts. 

2. Talcott Parsons, The Structure of Social Ac- 
tion (1937), p. 164 n. 

3- Alfred Marshall, The Present Position of 
Economics (1885), pp. 15-29. 

4. J. N. Keynes, The Scope and Method of Po- 
litical Economy (3d ed., 1904), pp. 119-24. 

5. For instance, E. Whittaker, in A History of 
Economic Ideas (1940), p. 724, refers to a number of 
economists who held the economic-sphere position, 
with Robbins as the only dissenter. And, since it is 
impossible to believe that Robbins really meant 
what he said, Whittaker feels that he, too, may be 
considered as in agreement with the others. 

6. Cf. D. Gale Johnson, “The Use of Economet- 
ric Models in the Study of Agricultural Policy,” 
Journal of Farm Economics, XXX (1948), 118-23. 

7. Talcott Parsons, “Some Reflections on ‘The 
Nature and Significance of Economics,’” Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, LXVIII (1933-34), 511-65. 

8. By concentrating on normative limitations, 
we are not implying that all limitations on economic 
rationality are normative. Nonnormative limitations 
include coercion, ignorance, and the psychological 
inability to calculate. To say that these three fac- 
tors prevent people from being economically ra- 
tional does not imply that they are pernicious and 
need to be eliminated. Evaluation of them must be 
based on consideration of their social functions. 
Coercion is essential to most societies considered as 


political organizations; and ignorance and inability 
to think clearly have psychological and social func- 
tions as symbols of certain roles. 

g- For an excellent working definition of “func- 
tion” see R. K. Merton, Social Theory and Social 
Structure (1949), chap. i. 

1o. Authority, of course, also has important 
political and social functions. Socially it functions as 
a form or mode of social relation. 

11. Max Weber, The Theory of Social and Eco- 
nomic Organization, trans. A. M. Henderson and 
Talcott Parsons, ed. Talcott Parsons (1947), chap. 
ii, secs. 6-8. 

12. Cf. the discussion, “Exchange and Value,” 
in Raymond Firth, Primitive Polynesian Economy 
(1939). 

13. Cf. Firth, op. cit., pp. 32 ff. 

14. Clyde Kluckhohn, Navaho Witchcraft (1944), 
P. 47. 

15. Some people feel that society has a divine 
purpose. But this would merely push the problem 
back a step, since it makes society a dependent 
variable in a larger system, which, in turn, has no 
purpose. That is, God and society have to be con- 
sidered as mutually dependent, as Whitehead has 
pointed out. The aim at vividness of experience 
which Whitehead attributes to God is in present 
terms a formal aim at functional harmony rather 
than an ultimate end in the economic sense. Also all 
the supposedly individual, supersocial ends are here 
regarded as socially determined and as being valu- 
able only because of their social function. The con- 
trary assumption is not necessary to explain social 
action, and direct evidence for it would be hard to 
find. 

16. Cora Du Bois, The People of Alor (1944). 

17. Cf. Abram Kardiner, The Individual and His 
Society (1939), p. 290. 
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MICHAEL POLANYI 


pursuit of science represents a field 

of intellectual activities which does 
not require the acceptance of any doubt- 
ful beliefs. Science is taken to be, by its 
very nature, positive and demonstrable, 
differing in this respect not only from re- 
ligious belief but also from any ethical 
conviction, such as a belief in justice or 
any other moral standard to which we 
are committed. 

As early as John Locke a distinction of 
this kind was drawn in respect to reli- 
gious truths. These, Locke says, are not 
capable of demonstration, “how well- 
grounded and great soever the assurance 
of faith may be wherewith it is received; 
but faith it is still and not knowledge; 
persuasion and not certainty.’’* The two 
and a half centuries of scientific triumphs 
that have passed since Locke drew this 
distinction between faith and demon- 
strable knowledge have greatly added to 
the prestige of science as the embodiment 
of knowledge that is unambiguous and 
objective. A passionate affirmation of 
what some scientists believe science to 
be was given in recent years by the dis- 
tinguished American psychologist, Clark 
L. Hull, in his Principles of Behavior. The 
essence of scientific objectivity lies, he 
says, in establishing rigorous mathe- 
matical relations between measured var- 
iables. Given the values of one set of 
variables, science predicts exactly the 
values of another set. A genuine scien- 
tific theory must operate like a calculat- 
ing machine, which, once the keys repre- 
senting the dividend and the divisor have 


[ 1s widely assumed today that the 
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been depressed, determines the result 
automatically.’ 

Such testimonies of scientists to the 
exactitude and objectivity of science 
carry conviction far and wide today. In- 
deed, I would hardly venture to oppose 
them here but for the recent occurrence 
of a massive event that is very difficult 
to reconcile with this conception of sci- 
ence. It has happened that “‘a great sci- 
entific nation has repudiated certain 
basic elements of scientific method and 
in so doing has repudiated the universal 
and supranational character of science.” 
The words are by Julian Huxley, writing 
on Soviet genetics in Nature of June 18, 
1949, and I think that they give a correct 
description of the schism between the 
scientific opinions of the West and the 
views of scientists under communism. 
They show that certain substantial parts 
of science, which carry conviction and are 
accordingly recognized as science in one 
part of the world, fail to convince and 
are contemptuously rejected in another 
part. This seems to call seriously into 
question the claim that science is rigor- 
ous and impersonal and suggests that 
there are certain not indubitable beliefs 
involved in our acceptance of science— 
of our science—as valid. 

With this in mind, let me proceed to 
point out the very substantial flaws 
which the rigorously positive conception 
of science contains and show that it 
requires to be supplemented by fiducial 
elements—which I shall call “scientific 
beliefs’ —if we are to draw a true picture 
of science. 
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It is easy to demonstrate that the 
positivistic model of science—so em- 
phatically indorsed, for example, by 
Clark L. Hull in the passage which I 
quoted before—as a set of empirically 
established mathematical relations be- 
tween measured variables is incomplete, 
so incomplete as to be no more than a 
caricature of science. Suppose that the 
evidence on which a scientific proposition 
is to be based consists of a number of 
measurements made at various observed 
times, or else in coincidence with a series 
of observations made on some other 
measurable parameter. Let us, in other 
words, have pairs of two measured vari- 
ables X and Y. Can we ever decide from a 
series of points of X plotted against Y 
whether there exists a functional rela- 
tionship X = f(Y) and, if so, what it is? 
Clearly, we can do nothing of the kind. 
Any set of pairs of X and Y values is 
compatible with an infinite number of 
functional relations between which there 
is nothing to choose from the point of 
view of the underlying data. To choose 
any of the infinite possible functions and 
give it the distinction of a scientific 
proposition is so far without any justi- 
fication. The measured data are insuffi- 
cient for the construction of a definite 
function x = f(y) in exactly the same 
sense as two elements of a triangle are 
insufficient to determine a particular 
triangle. 

It follows that, if scientific propositions 
were equivalent to mathematical func- 
tions of one exactly measurable variable 
depending on another exactly measurable 
variable, the chance of discovering any 
such proposition from the observation of 
the variable in question would be exactly 
zero. These propositions would be strictly 
underivable from the evidence to which 
they refer. Moreover, if they were, never- 
theless, given in some inconceivable 


manner, these propositions would be 
strictly unverifiable. Successful predic- 
tion would not by itself achieve a finite 
measure of confirmation for the proposi- 
tion in question. It would only add a 
number of observations, the predicted 
observations, to the previously given 
series of measurements and could not 
change the fact that any series of meas- 
urements is incapable of determining any 
particular function holding between the 
measured variables.’ 

Since some of you may be shocked by 
this conclusion (even though it merely 
restates what Hume said long ago), I 
shall illustrate it a little further. Suppose 
a player of roulette observes the number 
of reds and of blacks that turned up in a 
hundred consecutive throws. He may 
plot them in a graph and derive a func- 
tion in the light of which he will make a 
prediction. He may try it out and win. 
He may try it again and win. And win a 
third time. Would that prove his gen- 
eralization? No; in our view it would 
only prove that some roulette players 
are very lucky—i.e., we would consider 
the fulfilment of his predictions as mere 
coincidence. 

A few years ago there appeared in 
Nature a table of figures proving with 
great accuracy that the time of gesta- 
tion, measured in days, of a number of 
animals ranging from rabbits to cows is 
a multiple of the number = (see Table 1). 
Yet an exact relationship of this kind 
makes no impression on the modern 
scientist, and no amount of further con- 
firmatory evidence would convince him 
that there is any relation between the 
period of gestation of animals and multi- 
ples of the number z. 

It is, of course, not inconceivable that 
in one hundred years’ time people may 
think differently on this point. About one 
hundred years ago the great Helmholtz 
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declared: ‘‘Neither the testimony of all 
the Fellows of the Royal Society, nor 
even the evidence of my own senses 
could lead me to believe in the transmis- 
sion of thoughts from one person to an- 
other, independently of the recognized 
channels of sensation.’’* I think that 
scientists would no longer unanimously 
concur with the decision of Helmholtz to 
reject in advance all evidence of extra- 
sensory perception as fallacious, though 
very likely most of them would. 

Not long ago listeners to the Third 


Programme in England were given a ° 


jolt by a broadcast discussion on astrol- 
ogy, in which an astrologist produced an 
array of carefully sifted evidence of 
astrological predictions that had come 
true. Possibly in another thousand years 
we shall be inclined to take such evi- 
dence seriously. Today we are not; and 
the fact remains that at all times there 
are a great many conceivable empirical 
relations that are rejected as absurd from 
the start and for which empirical evi- 
dence, therefore, is not accepted as valid, 
while evidence of a similar amplitude and 
apparent accuracy would be accepted as 
more than adequate to prove a relation- 
ship against which no such initial objec- 
tion had been made. 

This illustrates and substantiates the 
conclusion derived previously by the 
logical analysis of the positivistic model 
of science, namely, that the fulfilment of 
predictions in terms of observations is 
not in itself capable of validating a scien- 
tific statement. And we may add that 
even the converse of this is true. Our 
general conceptions of the nature of 
things cannot be strictly contradicted 
by experience, for they can always be 
expanded so as to cover any experience. 
This is often true even of specific scien- 
tific theories. We may quote as an exam- 
ple the Copernican theory of cycles and 


epicycles, which is capable of covering, 
to any required measure of approxima- 
tion, any conceivable planetary motion. 
Or take Dalton’s law of simple chemical 
proportions or Hauy’s law of rational in- 
dices in crystallography. No observed 
chemical compositions of two compounds 
can flatly contradict Dalton’s law, for its 


TABLE 1 
AVERAGE GESTATION PERIOD AND nx* 
Average 
Gestation 
n Period Animal 
(Days) cles 
10...| 31.416} 31.41 64| English rabbit 
36...] 113.097] 113.140.12] 203] Pig 
48...| 150.796] 150.8+0.13} 195| Karakul sheep 
150.8+0.19| 391| Black Forest 
goat 
49...| 153.938] 154 ? | Saanen goat 
Q2...| 289.026] 288.9 Simmental cow 


*J. H. Kenneth, Nature, CXLVI (1940), 620. 


prediction is not exactly determinate, 
and the same is true of the law of rational 
indices in crystallography. 

This is not to say that a theory cannot 
sometimes be flatly contradicted by ob- 
servation. But the current positivistic 
story that a scientist immediately drops 
a hypothesis the moment it conflicts with 
experience is a pure myth. No true scien- 
tist acts in this clumsy manner. Niels 
Bohr did not drop his theory of spectra, 
which was confirmed only by one single 
type of atom—that of hydrogen—and 
broke down at the very next step, when 
applied to helium. The periodic system 
of elements was not abandoned when 
two pairs of elements could be fitted into 
it only in the reverse sequence of their 
atomic weights. Chemistry held on firmly 
to the cyclic formula of benzene proposed 
by Kekule in 1859, even though it be- 
came clear, as the years passed by, that 
the two different di-substituted deriva- 
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tives which it postulated did not, in fact, 
exist. Scientists will often tolerate such 
contradictions to their theory, regarding 
them as anomalies which may be elimi- 
nated in the course of time by an ampli- 
fication of the theory. Whether they 
should abandon a theory or not in any 
particular case can be determined by no 
fixed rule. The scientist’s decision de- 
pends on the strength of the beliefs in the 
light of which he interprets his observa- 
tions, and we approve of this decision if 
we share these beliefs. 

Those who are convinced that science 
can be based exclusively on data of ex- 
perience have tried to avoid the weight 
of such critical analysis by reducing the 
claims of science to a more moderate 
level. They point out that scientific 
propositions do not make claim to cer- 
tainty but claim only to be likely; that 
they make only provisional statements, 
which are always subject to revision. 

These reservations are, however, be- 
side the point. If anyone claims that, 
given two angles, he can construct the 
triangle, his claim is equally nonsensical 
whether he claims to give a true con- 
struction or merely a probable construc- 
tion or the construction of a merely 
probable triangle. The selection of one 
element out of an infinite set of elements 
all of which satisfy the conditions set by 
the problem remains equally unjusti- 
fiable whatever positive quality we at- 
tach to our selection. Its value is ex- 
actly nought. In fact, scientists would 
object just as much to serial rules in 
games of chance or to astrological pre- 
dictions or to relations between the time 
of gestation of animals and the number 
mw, whether these are claimed with cer- 
tainty, only with probability, or even 
merely provisionally. They would be 
regarded as no less nonsensical for that. 

Such efforts to minimize the claims of 


science in order to make scientific dis- 
covery less puzzling remind one of the 
debate about the actual distance which 
the martyr St. Denis covered away 
from Montmartre, carrying his head 
in his arms. Mme du Deffand settled this 
neatly by exclaiming, “But surely, in 
such a situation ce n’est que le premier pas 
qui coute!”’ (“it is only the first step that 
counts’’). 

Other attempts to lessen the burden 
of responsibility on the scientists’ shoul- 
ders do not prove more successful. Sci- 
ence, it is urged, does not claim to dis- 
cover the truth but only to give a de- 
scription or summary of observational 
data. But why then object to astrology 
or to the description of periods of preg- 
nancy in multiples of the number 7? 
Surely for no other reason than that 
they are not held to be érue or rational 
descriptions, which brings the problem 
back exactly to our starting point. 

It has been suggested that scientists 
are giving the simplest description of 
their observations. But this is blatantly 
false. Scientists do not reject astrology, 
magic, the coincidence of pregnancy 
periods with multiples of the number 7, 
or extra-sensory perception because these 
are not simple descriptions of the ob- 
served facts. And I would even say that 
human ingenuity could devise no more 
involved description than that given by 
the general theory of relativity, of the 
facts to which this theory refers. The 
adjective “simple’’ can be used as a dis- 
tinctive mark of scientific statements 
only if it is tortured into meaning ‘‘ra- 
tional’ and finally made to coincide with 
“true,” which brings us back again to 
where we stood before. 

The fact that serious and wise people 
with penetrating minds have so long 
subscribed to such rigmaroles about the 
nature of science can be understood only 
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as expressing a deep, underlying urge of 
our modern civilization. It is due to a 
fundamental reluctance to recognize our 
higher faculties, which our empiricist 
philosophy cannot account for. We 
dread to be caught believing—and, in 
fact, knowing—things which are not 
demonstrable by the measurement of 
observed variables. So we fabricate all 
kinds of pretenses and excuses and de- 
scribe our most profound insights as 
merely ‘economic descriptions” and 
speak of our most assured convictions 
as mere “working hypotheses.’’ This 
serves us as a verbal screen behind which 
to hide our philosophically unaccount- 
able power of discovering the truth about 
nature and our wholehearted commit- 
ment to the truths which we have so 
obscurely acquired. 

The positivistic movement is, of 
course, only part of the general trend 
engendered by modern empiricism, which 
induces us to camouflage in utilitarian 
colors our transcendent faculties and 
obligations, in order that they may pass 
muster before a skeptical philosophy. 
Like clowns imitating puppets, we pre- 
tend to be pulled by strings, so as to con- 
form with a mechanistic conception of 
man. It is part of this pattern that we 
dare not confess that we hold the scien- 
tific beliefs which we actually hold, for 
fear of the empiricist policeman behind 
us. We look carefully over our shoulder 
and pick our words appropriately, to 
avoid saying anything so metaphysical 
as that science inquires into the nature 
of things or that it seeks to explain them 
—for fear of offending the ruling assump- 
tions about the strictly empirical origin 
of science. 

Yet this is precisely the clue which we 
must pursue in order to replace the posi- 
tivistic model by a more adequate refer- 
ence to science. We must openly declare 


the beliefs which we hold about the 
nature of things, which guide our pur- 
suit of science. We must admit that these 
beliefs are acquired by us uncritically in 
the course of our early education or sub- 
sequent apprenticeship to science and 
that no succeeding critical examination 
of these basic beliefs can ever eliminate 
all fiducial elements of our thinking. Let 
me turn to the exposition of this situa- 
tion. 

Our most general belief, which under- 
lies all our scientific thinking, is the 
naturalistic view of the universe that is 
current among us today. When a scien- 
tist rejects in limine any empirical evi- 
dence for the reliability of predictions 
from horoscopes, for the potency of magic 
or the powers of witchcraft, he acts in the 
light of the naturalistic conception of 
things inculcated in us by our earliest 
upbringing. We do not take to this en- 
lightened view of nature as a matter of 
course, without any pressure from out- 
side. On the contrary, there seems to ex- 
ist a strong natural bias toward a magi- 
cal view of the world in which all events 
that affect us appear to embody an in- 
tention on the part of personal forces. 
As small! children we encounter the ob- 
jects of our surroundings indiscriminately 
as personal agencies. The I-Thou rela- 
tionship which we establish with persons 
prevails also in our intercourse with im- 
personal objects. Only later do we class 
these objects in an I-It relationship and 
recognize the distinction between per- 
sons and things. All works of fiction and 
all but the driest chronicles of history 
embody important elements of the magi- 
cal outlook. In an epic poem or in a novel 
nothing happens to a character that is 
not meaningful in the context of the 
story. Accidental death in a novel is 
never truly accidental, that is to say, 
truly meaningless, but is an event fitting 
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into the context of values to which the 
author bears witness. The magical out- 
look is similar to that of the child, in 
that it lacks the clear subject-object 
relation of modern man; and it resembles 
the world of fiction in the assumption 
that anything that happens to man is 
part of a meaningful story. Modern edu- 
cation breaks down our natural predilec- 
tions which favor the magical outlook 
and inculcates in us certain conceptions 
which primitive people do not possess. 
Thus we acquire a clear subject-object 
relationship and the idea of natural 
causes, a corollary to which is the con- 
ception of accident. Lévy-Bruhl has 
shown that this supposition forms the 
logical basis of the naturalistic outlook, 
according to which events affecting 
human fate may be purely accidental, 
i.e., entirely meaningless. 

We acquire our naturalistic system of 
explanations as we first acquire speech, 
uncritically absorbing the idiom of our 
elders. We do not learn our mother- 
tongue in preference to a hundred other 
living languages, as well as Esperanto, 
Ido, ancient Etruscan, and the language 
of the Principia mathematica, after ex- 
amining the vocabularies and grammars 
of each and testing their relative appro- 
priateness. We are born into a language, 
and we are also born into a set of beliefs 
about the nature of things. And, once 
brought up in our beliefs, we embrace 
them with sufficient conviction to par- 
ticipate in imposing them on the next 
generation. We wager our lives on these 
beliefs, and we share in building on these 
beliefs the life of the whole community 
which holds them. Indeed, this com- 
munity is largely constituted by this 
joint commitment. It is dedicated to the 
pursuit of a technology and a science, of 
a system of jurisdiction and of political 
discussion, and of a way of life in general 


that is profoundly affected by the hold- 
ing of these constitutive beliefs. 

People brought up in a system of 
magic, witchcraft, and oracles are equally 
committed to their beliefs. Evidence 
which in our eyes would blatantly expose 
the worthlessness of their oracles does 
not in the least embarrass such people. 
This was made abundantly clear by 
Evans-Pritchard in his work on the Cen- 
tral African tribe of Azande. “‘Azande,” 
he says, ‘‘observe the action of the oracle 
as we observe it, but their observations 
are always subordinated to their beliefs 
and are incorporated into their beliefs 
and made to explain them and justify 
them. Let the reader consider any argu- 
ment that would utterly demolish all 
Zande claims for the power of the oracle. 
If it were translated into Zande modes 
of thought it would support their entire 
structure of beliefs.’’> Their blindness 
(as we would regard it), far from being 
due to stupidity, is sustained by a re- 
markable ingenuity. “They reason ex- 
cellently,” writes Evans-Pritchard, ‘in 
the idioms of their beliefs, but they can- 
not reason outside or against their be- 
liefs because they have no other idiom in 
which to express their thoughts.’”® 

It is unquestionable that if you or I 
had been brought up among Azande, we 
would think as they do and be impervi- 
ous to the evidence which now convinces 
us of the foolishness of their beliefs. 
This inevitably raises the stock argu- 
ment used by religious doubters for cen- 
turies, which points out that beliefs ac- 
cepted uncritically on the strength of a 
local authority will always testify to 
their own validity but that such testi- 
mony is worthless and that therefore 
such beliefs are unfounded. Yet we do 
not accept this argument in respect to 
the different beliefs which Azande and 
ourselves hold with regard to the nature 
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of things. I at any rate am prepared to 
congratulate myself on not having been 
brought up in a system of beliefs, such 
as those held by Azande, which I would 
otherwise falsely believe in. This is ad- 
mittedly like saying that I am glad I dis- 
like spinach, as otherwise I would eat it, 
though I hate it. When we pat ourselves 
on the back for being more enlightened 
than Azande, we rely on the same author- 
ity to which we blindly submitted in 
acquiring the supposed enlightenment. 
The witness which we bear to this au- 
thority is part of its own teaching. And 
this is quite proper. The regional diver- 
sity of beliefs and their social rootedness 
can shake our beliefs only if these are 
already losing ground for other reasons. 

It is indeed logically impossible for 
the human mind to divest itself of all 
uncritically acquired foundations. For 
our minds cannot unfold at all except by 
embracing a definite idiom of beliefs, 
which will inevitably determine the 
scope of our entire subsequent fiducial 
development. As Evans-Pritchard ob- 
serves, even the doubters among Azande 
express their dissent in alternative 
Zande beliefs. This is not to say that our 
beliefs are immutable. They are con- 
stantly remolded in the course of being 
applied to new objects. I shall illustrate 
in a moment how great pioneers, like 
Pythagoras or Galileo, opened up new 
vistas of scientific beliefs which guided 
subsequent periods of research. I myself 
believe that even our commonly accepted 
naturalistic I-It relation may need re- 
vision in its application to man, so as to 
avoid impairing our appreciation of man 
as a responsible moral being. But we 
must not fall into Zeno’s fallacy of as- 
suming that something that is in flux or 
in motion is therefore not at some par- 
ticular place at every moment. There 
are no limits set to the process of critical 


reflection, including, of course, our tak- 
ing into account what people believe 
elsewhere and what we ourselves may 
think in the future. But, for all that, 
there is always a set of beliefs to which 
we are committed at any particular mo- 
ment. And this commitment is, of neces- 
sity, largely determined by the first un- 
critical acceptance of our education in 
early life. In our own case, the case of 
modern man, we are committed in this 
manner to a naturalistic conception of 
the universe which is the major unrebut- 
table premise of all modern natural 
science. 

Such disclosures of the fiducial foun- 
dations of science may be annoying to 
those brought up to regard science as 
universal and strictly objective, as an 
aggregate of x = f(y) functions vigor- 
ously derived from measured data. They 
may feel uneasy at being deprived of 
their ideal of science in the image of 
Clark L. Hull’s calculating machine, 
clicking out strictly impersonal re- 
sponses. I should like to offer them a 
reply to their apprehensions, even though 
by so doing I may momentarily add to 
their vexation, by evoking here the 
shades of St. Paul. I would suggest that, 
instead of analyzing the powers of sci- 
ence as something operating outside us, 
we try to clarify the obligations incum- 
bent on a scientist, since that is what we 
are concerned with and, indeed, that is 
all we have to do. The simplest expres- 
sion that I know of the scientist’s obli- 
gation can be stated in terms of the 
Christian paradox, that man is called 
upon to try the impossible but is not ex- 
pected to achieve it. As scientists we 
must seek a truth which is unambiguous 
and universal, even though at the same 
time we must recognize that this is im- 
possible and, indeed, strictly speaking, 
meaningless. In science, just as in the 
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jury-box or in the voting-booth or in 
the recruiting office, you must commit 
yourself on grounds which, on reflection, 
must necessarily appear deficient. In 
science, as elsewhere, we must choose, 
within the limits of time and other given 
circumstances, whether to affirm or to 
refrain from affirming and what to say 
and how to say it. Whatever our deci- 
sion, it will fulfil our whole obligation if 
we have previously exhausted, within 
the limits imposed by the situation, the 
requirements of our ideal as interpreted 
by our conscience. All that can be re- 
quired of us is that we should seek the 
universal in the light of such guidance 
as we possess. It is mot required of us 
that we should decide our problems on 
the supposition that we were born in 
no particular place, in no particular 
time, and endowed with no personal 
judgment of our own. The fellow in the 
old joke who tells you, when you ask 
your way, that “he would not start from 
there” is talking logical nonsense. Our 
duty is always here and now; and merci- 
fully that is all that is demanded of us. 
If we had been born among Azande, we 
would have Zande problems; as it is, 
we have our own, which include, as they 
do not include for Azande, the pursuit 
of science. 

But perhaps I had better resume the 
exposition of the fiducial foundations of 
science so as to have an ampler range of 
reference on which to base my analysis. 
Consider our rejection of evidence pur- 
porting to show that the period of ges- 
tation of animals measured in terrestrial 
days is a multiple of the number =. This 
rejection does not follow from our natu- 
ralistic outlook and, indeed, expresses a 
comparatively recent belief of science. I 
should say that a scientist like Kepler 
would by no means have regarded as 
absurd the relationship suggested here. 


He had himself derived the existence of 
the seven planets and the relative sizes 
of their orbits by speculations of a simi- 
lar kind. Take the five regular solids, 
or “perfect solids,’’ as they used to be 
called—the tetrahedron, the cube, the 
octahedron, etc.—constructing a sample 
of each with the same length of edge. 
They form a series of increasing size, 
and you can imagine each polyhedron 
contained in the next. Then draw the 
inscribed and enveloping spheres, and 
you obtain, according to Kepler’s theory, 
the orbits of the six planets recognized 
in Kepler’s time. Today this suggestion 
appears absurd to scientists, though 
there are many people regarded by scien- 
tists as cranks who adhere to the older 
scientific belief, going back to Pythag- 
oras, that nature is governed by num- 
ber rules and standards of geometrical 
perfection. We should bear in mind that 
the revival of science by Copernicus was 
based on Pythagorean suppositions. To 
Copernicus, as to Pythagoras twenty-one 
hundred years before him, the problem 
of astronomy was defined as the explana- 
tion of the heavenly events on the as- 
sumption of circular and uniform mo- 
tion. 

It was only with Galileo and Gassendi, 
at the opening of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, that mathematical relationships 
were reduced to mere expressions of 
mechanical laws, while the presupposi- 
tions of science concerning the nature of 
things underwent a transformation on 
the lines of the ancient Democritean 
atomistics. In this view the real nature 
of things does not consist in numbers but 
is constituted by matter in motion. This 
conception of the universe as an aggre- 
gate of material particles which in them- 
selves are colorless and tasteless and 
neither hot nor cold—just as needles 
are in themselves neither pricking nor 
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stitching—set out a new program for 
science which still largely dominates the 
popular imagination today. The ideal 
pursued by this program was defined in 
the eighteenth century by Laplace in 
his Méchanique céleste; intelligence 
knowing at a given instant of time all 
forces acting in nature as well as the 
momentary positions of all things... 
would be able to comprehend the motions 
of the largest bodies of the universe and 
those of the lightest atoms in one single 
formula, provided his intellect were pow- 
erful enough to subject all data to analy- 
sis; to him nothing would be uncertain, 
both past and future would be present 
to his eyes.” 

What Laplace says here by no means 
sounds so absurd today as do Pythag- 
orean teachings; yet, actually, Laplace’s 
belief is no longer accepted in science. 
The assumption that only extension, 
mass, and motion are primary properties 
of matter became an obstacle to scien- 
tific progress as far back as Faraday’s 
investigation of electricity and magnet- 
ism. The discovery of the electron was 
long delayed on account of the reluctance 
to admit that electrical properties should 
be regarded as ultimate qualities, not 
reducible—like heat, noise, smell, etc.— 
to mass in motion. The assumptions of 
Galileo and Laplace led also to a mass of 
futile speculations about the mechanical 
properties of the electromagnetic ether. 
And, finally, it turned out that the con- 
ception of Newtonian space as a frame- 
work at absolute rest, which is implicit 
in Laplace’s vision, is absurd and must 
be discarded. 

The recklessness of Laplace’s teaching 
is today fully exposed to the critical 
view, yet its convincing power is still 
alive. A contemplation of this skin 
which we have only just shed may help 
us to realize the nature of the commit- 
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ment in which we are involved today in 
accepting science as valid. It reveals the 
two aspects of our actual scientific be- 
liefs. Every belief is both a free gift and 
the payment of a tribute exacted from 
us. It is given on the personal responsi- 
bility of the believer, yet in the clear 
assumption that he cannot do otherwise. 
The two poles of a fiducial commitment, 
the personal and the universal, thus be- 
come apparent, and we can see that they 
are logically complementary and in- 
separable. 

Hence we can now discern the funda- 
mental fallacy of the positivist model of 
science. It tries to construct a machine 
which will produce universally valid 
results. But universal validity is a con- 
ception which does not apply outside 
the commitment situation. Any refer- 
ence to it is merely a manner of express- 
ing our submission to an ultimate obliga- 
tion and can appear only as part of a 
fiducial declaration. The attempt to con- 
struct something universally valid, prior 
to any belief, is logically nonsensical. 

Science can never be more than an 
affirmation of certain things we believe 
in. These beliefs must be adopted 
responsibly, with due consideration of 
the evidence and with a view to uni- 
versal validity. But eventually they are 
ultimate commitments, issued under the 
seal of our personal judgment. At some 
point we shall find ourselves with no 
other answer to queries than to say “‘be- 
cause I believe so.”’ That is what no set 
of rules, or any model of science based 
on a system of rules, can do; it cannot 
say “‘because I believe so.”’ Only a person 
can believe something, and only I myself 
can hold my own beliefs. For the holding 
of these I must bear the ultimate respon- 
sibility; it is futile, and I think also 
ignoble, to hunt for systems and ma- 
chines which will take that burden from 
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me. And we, as a community, must also 
face the fact that there is no system of 
necessary rules which will relieve us from 
the responsibility of holding the constitu- 
tive beliefs of our group or of teaching 
them to the next generation and defend- 
ing their continued profession against 
those who would suppress them. 

We can now more readily imagine 
that other people do not share these be- 
liefs and are prepared to commit them- 
selves to a somewhat different fiducial 
system. For example, J. B. S. Haldane 
wrote recently in connection with the 
Soviet genetics controversy that, if genes 
were unchangeable, he, as a Marxist, 
could not believe in them.? Thus Hal- 
dane’s anterior acceptance of Marxism 
determines to some extent his scientific 
beliefs. There is little doubt that Lysen- 
ko, Prezent, and a great number of their 
followers passionately believe that the 
Mendelian laws of inheritance are false, 
because in their view they contradict 
dialectical materialism and what they 
call “the revolutionary principle of 
changing nature for the benefit of the 
people.’’® 

There is also among Soviet thinkers a 
smoldering hostility to modern physics, 
which seriously flared up at the begin- 
ning of 1949 but has so far not led to a 
showdown.? It demands a return to the 
materialistic beliefs of Galileo-Gassendi- 
Laplace which were abandoned in the 
formulation of relativity and quantum 
mechanics. This materialistic conception, 
which has dominated men’s minds for 
three centuries and was held to be self- 
evident by critical philosophers of the 
caliber of Kant, is, of course, still 
strongly rooted in popular beliefs. Soviet 
philosophers may well find grounds for 
adopting it once more, even if this 
causes difficulties in modern science. We 


may recall that two great German physi- 
cists, both Nobel Laureates, Philip 
Lanard and Johannes Stark, adopted 
the same position less than fifteen years 
ago. 

I think we should admit, therefore, 
that there is a genuine divergence of be- 
lief as to the nature of things between an 
important group of Communists both 
inside and outside Russia and almost all 
the non-Communist scientists in the 
West. Naturally, the Communists in 
question are trying to gain general ac- 
ceptance for their fundamental premises 
by incorporating them in the curriculums 
of schools and universities. They try to 
displace everywhere scientists who in 
their view teach nonsense and pursue 
absurd lines of research by others who 
share their own fundamental beliefs. 

We know that the process is speeded 
up by hateful forms of terror. But it 
would be equally destructive to the free- 
dom of science if all the relevant deci- 
sions had been taken by democratic 
methods. 

Apart from our detestation of their 
brutality, our objections to the inter- 
vention of the Soviet authorities in sci- 
entific life are all rooted in our disbelief 
of the new premises of science which they 
accept. There is hardly anything that 
Lysenko has done which would not be 
pardonable if it had been done to sup- 
press some form of quackery that had 
become rampant in scientific institutions, 
so as to make way, instead, for the true 
methods of science. Ultimately, there- 
fore, our protests must rest on the affir- 
mation that our own scientific beliefs are 
true. There is no way of divesting our- 
selves of the responsibility for holding 
these beliefs and for committing our- 
selves to their dissemination and defense. 
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BEYOND CULTURAL RELATIVISM 


MARTIN GARDNER 


Some of the Ethiopians tattoo their children, but we do not; and while the Persians think it 
seemly to wear a brightly dyed dress reaching to the feet, we think it unseemly; and whereas 
the Indians have intercourse with their women in public, most other races regard this as 


shameful... . 


above sentences are not from a 
modern textbook on cultural an- 
thropology. They are from the 

writings of Sextus Empiricus, the ancient 
Greek Skeptic who flourished in the 
second and third centuries of the Chris- 
tian Era. Sextus was one of the earliest, 
though by no means the first, of the 
apologists for the point of view which 
anthropologists call “cultural relativism’’ 
—the view that there are no standards of 
“good” and “bad” other than the laws 
and customs of a given culture. 

By numerous examples Sextus made 
clear that the laws and customs of the 
ancient world varied widely from one 
society to another. Since there are no 
universal standards to which one can 
appeal, he reasoned, it is impossible to 
decide which is “‘best’’ among conflicting 
customs. ‘‘No more’’—a phrase meaning 
that one point of view is “‘no more”’ true 
than another—was the central axiom of 
the Greek Skeptics. What course of ac- 
tion, then, should the wise man follow? 
Sextus Empiricus gave a clear and sim- 
ple answer: Suspend judgment on ethical 
matters and conform to the customs of 
your country. 

Since the time of Sextus a distin- 
guished number of thinkers has shared 
his ethical views. In this paper, how- 
ever, we shall be concerned only with the 
growth of “no more” in the social sci- 
ences, particularly in recent anthropol- 
ogy. The question will be raised of 
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whether this growth, so necessary and 
healthy at the outset, has not reached 
such bizarre extremes that it obscures 
from the cultural anthropologist what 
may well be his major scientific task. 

In the late nineteenth century, under 
the influence of Darwin, sociologists and 
anthropologists were convinced that 
cultures followed an orderly develop- 
ment from low, brutelike forms to the 
refinements of modern civilization. 
Primitive societies were investigated, 
not to determine objectively what they 
were like, but to uncover facts which 
would fit previously conceived patterns 
of progress. The savage in Spencer’s 
Principles of Sociology is only slightly 
above the gorilla in mental and moral 
attainments. At the opposite end of 
Spencer’s scale, exemplifying the highest 
type of culture, was, of course, British 
middle-class society. 

It was against this “genetic” approach 
that twentieth-century social scientists 
rebelled. As methods for investigating 
primitive societies grew more efficient 
and less biased, it soon became apparent 
that the savage was not nearly so stupid 
and immoral as Spencer had supposed. 
He was capable of quite complex reflec- 
tion on practical problems posed by his 
environment, and he was caught in a 
matrix of moral restrictions fully as 
elaborate as those of Victorian England. 

Of course, it was true that if you went 
back far enough you could find a rough 
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evolutionary development of man, 
marked by such discoveries as fire and 
iron; but, in the period of, say, the last 
ten thousand years, investigations dis- 
closed only a bewildering and changing 
pattern of cultural traits that were im- 
possible to force into schemes of orderly 
upward movement. To avoid the ethno- 
centrism of his predecessors, the modern 
cultural anthropologist leaned over back- 
ward to refrain from expressing a ‘“‘value 
judgment” concerning any aspect of his 
data. To be rigidly objective, all expres- 
sions of “‘good”’ and “‘bad’’ dropped out 
of his vocabulary. His work became 
purely “descriptive.” Different cultures 
were regarded as “incommensurable”’ 
because no external yardstick existed by 
which they could be compared. 

In 1907 a Yale sociologist, William 
Graham Sumner, published his famous 
Folkways. The book was a somewhat 
haphazard compilation of variations in 
social customs, designed—like Sextus 
Empiricus’ compilations of seventeen 
centuries previous—to impress the reader 
with the diversity of human behavior 
and the tendency of every culture to 
suppose its customs superior to all 
others. It was this book which intro- 
duced the word “mores”’ into the social 
sciences. ‘‘Folkways’’ was Sumner’s ge- 
neric term for all customs; “‘mores’’ are 
folkways which have acquired ethical 
value, so that violation of them is con- 
sidered evil or immoral. A woman who 
went about Manhattan with her hair 
dyed green would be violating the folk- 
ways. She would be regarded as eccen- 
tric but not immoral. If, however, she 
walked up Broadway in the nude, this 
would violate the mores, and she would 
be promptly arrested. 

Like Sextus, Sumner recognized the 
wisdom of conformity. He wrote: 


It is vain to imagine that a “scientific man” 
can divest himself of prejudice or previous 
opinion, and put himself in an attitude of inde- 
pendence toward the mores. He might as well 
try to get out of gravity or the pressure of the 
atmosphere. The most learned scholar reveals 
all the philistinism and prejudice of the man-on- 
the-curbstone when mores are in discussion. 


Sumner himself was an outstanding 
example of scholarly prejudice. He ac- 
cepted without question, as did Spencer, 
the mores of the conservative business- 
man, devoting a good part of his energies 
to public agitation against trade-unions, ~ 
child-labor laws, the eight-hour day, 
and all government measures that in- 
terrupted the “natural laws” of supply 
and demand. One of his essays was titled, 
significantly enough, “The Absurd At- 
tempt To Make the World Over.” Even 
his phrase “the forgotten man,” which 
Franklin Roosevelt appropriated in 1932 
for a different purpose, had reference to 
the forgotten citizen who Sumner be- 
lieved was being injured by government 
welfare services and swollen union wages. 

Impossible though it may be to escape 
the mores in daily life, it is not impossible 
to evade them in the practice of cultural 
anthropology. Stimulated by the extraor- 
dinary progress of twentieth-century 
investigations and still in reaction 
against the naive moralizing of Vic- 
torian schools, modern anthropologists 
(with the exception of the Russians, 
who are still in the evolutionary phase) 
have come to regard a “value judgment” 
as the cardinal sin of their profession. 
Any expression of “better” or “worse” 
is looked upon with horror as a gross 
violation of scientific objectivity. 

A moment’s reflection and you will see 
that as a scientist the anthropologist 
holding this point of view cannot be con- 
cerned with progress. For progress as- 
sumes that, after a culture pattern has 
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changed, the new is somehow superior 
to the old. But to admit this is to make 
a moral judgment in terms of standards 
outside the process of change. An “‘un- 
scientific” group within the culture might 
propose a change, and the anthropologist 
could advise how to achieve it; but he 
cannot, as a scientist, suggest the change. 
Of course, he may slip occasionally and 
make a passionate plea for some type of 
reform (for example, to eliminate racial 
prejudice). The following section from 
the late Ruth Benedict’s well-known 
Patterns of Culture is typical: 

Like the behavior of Puritan divines, their 
[American business tycoons] courses of action 
are often more asocial than those of the in- 
mates of penitentiaries. In terms of the suffer- 
ing and frustration that they spread about them 
there is probably no comparison. There is very 
possibly at least as great a degree of mental 
warping. Yet they are entrusted with positions 
of great influence and importance and are as a 
rule fathers of families. Their impress both 
upon their own children and upon the structure 
of our society is indelible. They are not de- 
scribed in our manuals of psychiatry because 
they are supported by every tenet of our civili- 
zation. They are sure of themselves in real life 
in a way that is possible only to those who are 
oriented to the points of the compass laid down 
in their own culture. Nevertheless a future 
psychiatry may well ransack our novels and 
letters and public records for illumination 
upon a type of abnormality to which it would 
not otherwise give credence. 


This is excellent rhetoric, but one 
wonders how Dr. Benedict harmonized 
such emotions with the theme of her 
book, namely, that cultures cannot be 
compared on ethical grounds but must 
be viewed simply as different, but 
equally valid, patterns of life. Of course, 
a future society may regard the Ameri- 
can business tycoon as abnormal. But 
on what basis can we expect this judg- 
ment to be superior to the judgment of 
our own society, in which the getting of 
wealth and power is venerated? 


In a more recent book, Man and His 
Works: The Science of Cultural Anthro- 
pology, Melville J. Herskovits writes: 
“Cultural relativism is a philosophy 
which, in recognizing the values set up 
by every society to guide its own life, 
lays stress on the dignity inherent in 
every body of custom, and on the need 
tor tolerance.”’ But, as a shrewd reviewer 
pointed out, “dignity’’ and “tolerance” 
are by no means universally recognized 
values even within our own culture. 
Herskovits concludes his 650-page book 
with the statement that cultural rela- 
tivism is anthropology’s “greatest con- 
tribution’”’ and that it “puts man yet 
another step on his quest for what ought 
to be’’—apparently oblivious to the 
patent fact that, if man ‘“‘ought to be” 
anything other than he is, there must be 
standards of value with their loci outside 
individual cultures. 

Since the time of Sumner, every aspect 
of human life has tumbled into the 
anthropologist’s bag of folkways. Aes- 
thetics was one of the first to go. No 
anthropologist would dare assert that 
the art or music of one tribe was better 
or worse than that of another. Of course, 
it may be more “‘complex,”’ but that is a 
different matter. Frazer’s Golden Bough 
and the science of “comparative religion”’ 
long ago relegated sacred “projective 
systems”’ to the folkways. The work of 
Durkheim, Max Weber, and others gave 
rise to a new discipline—the “sociology 
of religion.’’ A review of Joachim Wach’s 
recent study in this field stated: “The 
volume is distinguished by its author’s 
careful effort to refrain from explicit 
value judgments in a field in which nor- 
mative evaluations have been tradi- 
tional obstacles to scientific insight.”’ 

You might suppose that science and 
mathematics would lie beyond the folk- 
ways. But no—the “sociology of knowl- 
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edge” is another well-established disci- 
pline, launched by the late Karl Mann- 
heim, of the University of London. In 
Mannheim’s view this science was sim- 
ply an investigation of the interactions 
of all forms of knowledge with their 
sociological context. He was not so naive 
an idealist as to suppose that there was 
no external world, of definite structure, 
which science sought to describe with 
greater and greater accuracy. The fact 
that tribes had different theories about 
the shape of the earth would not have 
led Mannheim to suspect that the earth 
had no shape at all. But later disciples 
of Mannheim have twisted his views into 
a subjective idealism which refuses to 
admit that science, or even the laws of 
mathematics,’ are grounded in a reality 
independent of the cultural process. 
Extreme proponents of the relativism 
of knowledge do not tell us how their 
view, which they find superior to all 
others, manages to escape the all-pervad- 
ing relativity. It is a tricky criticism. 
Perhaps they would reply in the manner 
in which Sextus Empiricus replied when 
charged with the same inconsistency. 
The statement that all assertions are 
false, he writes, may be the one excep- 
tion—just as we can say that Zeus is the 
father of all the gods but not the father 
of himself. Or, if this is not the case, he 
continues, why not admit frankly that 
skepticism does destroy itself? Fire may 
destroy fuel and, in so doing, destroy it- 
self; or a laxative purge food from the 
stomach and itself be purged. A man 
may climb to a high place on a ladder, 
Sextus concludes, then overturn the 
ladder with his foot. But few cultural 
relativists, one suspects, would care to 
think of themselves as stranded on a 
summit from which they survey all 
forms of error, including their own. 
The notion advanced by Comte, 


Durkheim, and Spencer of a “science of 
ethics,’ which would construct on an 
empirical, natural basis a set of stand- 
ards for judging human conduct, is a 
notion that goes against the grain of 
modern cultural anthropology. Such a 
science would force value judgments into 
investigations which the anthropologist 
feels should be kept objective—free of 
all moral suppositions. 

To contemporary naturalistic philoso- 
phers the phrase “value judgment’ does 
not have so ominous a ring. Most an- 
thropologists would be startled to learn 
that John Dewey, whose influence on the 
social sciences has been incalculable, has 
always been a firm opponent of cultural 
relativism and a vigorous champion of 
science-based morality. 

In 1938, in a well-known essay, “‘Does 
Human Nature Change?,’? Dewey 
wrote: 

The existence of almost every conceivable 
kind of social institution at some time and place 
in the history of the world is evidence of the 
plasticity of human nature. This fact does not 
prove that all these different social systems are 
of equal value materially, morally, and cul- 
turally. The slightest observation shows that 
such is not the case. 


The basis on which Dewey is willing 
to make moral judgments is simply 
stated. It is on the basis of a common 
human nature possessed by all men, 
which finds expression in a common set 
of “‘needs.”’ He continues thus: 


By “needs” I mean the inherent demands 
that men make because of their constitution. 
Needs for food and drink and for moving about, 
for example, are so much a part of our being 
that we cannot imagine any condition under 
which they would cease to be. There are 
other things not so directly physical that seem 
to me equally engrained in human nature. I 
would mention as examples the need for some 
kind of companionship; the need for exhibiting 
energy, for bringing one’s powers to bear upon 
surrounding conditions; the need for both co- 
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operation with and emulation of one’s fellows 
for mutual aid and combat alike; the need for 
some sort of aesthetic expression and satis- 
faction; the need to lead and to follow, etc. 

Whether my particular examples are well 
chosen or not does not matter so much as does 
a recognition of the fact that there are some 
tendencies so integral a part of human nature 
that the latter would not be human nature if 
they changed. These tendencies used to be 
called instincts. Psychologists are now more 
chary of using that word than they used to be. 
But the word by which the tendencies are called 
does not matter much in comparison to the 
fact that human nature has its own constitu- 
tion. 


It is important to note that Dewey 
does not hesitate to include psychologi- 
cal needs in his list. Many modern 
anthropologists have been willing to 
grant that there are physical needs com- 
mon to all cultures, but, for the most 
part, they are reluctant to admit uni- 
versal psychological needs. This hesi- 
tancy is understandable, in view of the 
diversity of psychological patterns, but 
at times the hesitancy becomes absurd. 

A good example is the chapter “What 
Is Human Nature?” in Malinowski’s A 
Scientific Theory of Culture and Other 
Essays (1944). The author grants that 
all humans belong to the same species 
and therefore have certain “minimum 
needs” in common, which he lists as fol- 
lows: breathing, eating, drinking, sex, 
rest, activity, sleep, micturition, defeca- 
tion, escape from danger, and avoidance 
of pain. There is nothing wrong with this 
list, of course, except Malinowski’s in- 
sistence that the list provides an ade- 
quate description of human nature. 
Apparently, it did not occur to the 
author that on these terms a cow be- 
comes a member of the human race. 

Broadening the list to include psycho- 
logical needs in no sense implies that 
such needs derive from inherited pat- 
terns of behavior. Exactly how much in 
the way of inheritance enters into these 


needs is still much in dispute among bio- 
logical and social scientists; but, even 
should it prove true that nothing is in- 
herited and that all our peculiarly human 
traits—for example, the creation and en- 
joyment of art and humor—are learned 
responses, it still remains that such so- 
cially conditioned needs are as character- 
istic of human cultures as the condi- 
tioned behavior traits of birds character- 
ize bird nature. They are universal be- 
cause they spring from the interaction of 
what is common in the mental and phys- 
ical structures of all humans with what is 
common in the environment of all cul- 
tures. Walking is a cultural universal be- 
cause all men have legs and because the 
laws of gravity, motion, and inertia do 
not vary from one locale to another. 

Of course, we know little as yet about 

these psychological needs and how they 
can best be satisfied. But it is clear that 
the work of the cultural anthropologist in 
combination with the work of the psy- 
chologist offers the most fruitful avenue 
for research. As this research proceeds, 
there is reason to hope that a new basis 
for moral judgments may emerge. Of 
course, it is necessary, as Durkheim rec- 
ognized, to make two wild assumptions: 
(1) it is better to be alive than dead; 
(2) it is better to be healthy and happy 
than sick and miserable. Such axioms 
are, it must be granted, “unscientific.” 
They may even be “‘metaphysical.”’ But, 
in view of the fact that no one cares to 
dispute them, there seems to be no good 
reason why a social scientist should not, 
as an existing “man,” affirm them with- 
out shame. 

There are signs, it is gratifying to ob- 
serve, that the American social scientist 
is beginning to develop this courage. One 
of the earliest indications was a book 
published ten years ago by sociologist 
Robert S. Lynd. Titled Knowledge for 
What?, the book aroused a storm of con- 
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troversy in social-science circles by at- 
tacking vigorously the extreme relativ- 
ism of the “‘detached”’ investigator who 
refuses to do more than describe. Lynd 
argues not only that the sociologist 
should have the right to make value 
judgments in terms of the degree to 
which the satisfactions of human needs 
(Lynd calls them ‘“‘cravings”) are maxi- 
mized, but, more importantly, he feels 
that this should be the primary task of 
the social sciences. 

A second piece of writing which had an 
equally upsetting effect was the “‘Meth- 
odological Note on Facts and Valua- 
tions” in the Appendix to Gunnar Myr- 
dal’s classic work on the Negro problem, 
American Dilemma (1944). Myrdal at- 
tacked what he called the laissez faire or 
“do-nothing”’ view of the American soci- 
ologist. A “‘disinterested social science”’ 
is “pure nonsense,”’ he argues, because 
every choice of a research project in- 
volves some sort of evaluation, even if 
only in terms of its worth in providing 
new knowledge. And the refusal to make 
a moral judgment concerning conflicting 
views is itself a judgment affirming the 
equality of the views, leading easily into 
a defense of the status quo and to stagna- 
tion of reform. Since it is impossible for 
the social scientist to operate in a com- 
pletely objective fashion, Myrdal pro- 
poses that moral judgments be accepted 
frankly and be explicitly stated in all re- 
search reports. 

But the American cultural anthropol- 
ogist is a shy creature. Not one of any 
prominence has yet had the audacity to 
declare in a firm, unshaken voice that he 
has made, or intends to make, a value 
judgment. The men who have come 
closest to such revolutionary acts are 
Ralph Linton, professor of anthropology 
at Yale, and his associate, Abram Kardi- 
ner, clinical professor of psychiatry at 


Columbia and a practicing psychoana- 
lyst. 

Ruth Benedict had introduced into 
ethnology her concept of a psychological 
pattern which characterized a given cul- 
ture. But the pattern was obtained by 
haphazard, intuitional methods. Her 
conclusions lacked verifiability and pre- 
cision. In the last decade Kardiner and 
Linton have combined the research 
methods of cultural anthropology and 
psychoanalysis to develop a more fruit- 
ful technique for uncovering these con- 
figurations. Their methods revolve about 
the concept of the “B.P.T.,” or “basic 
personality type,”’ first explained in 1939 
in Kardiner’s The Individual and His So- 
ciety and more recently (1945) in a work 
by Kardiner, Linton, and others, called 
The Psychological Frontiers of Society. 

The B.P.T. is simply the personality 
equivalent of the “basic body type.” 
Physical anthropologists have long been 
able to make a statistical survey of, say, 
an island tribe to determine characteris- 
tic body features. But the determination 
of characteristic personality traits pre- 
sents problems of much greater difficulty. 
By employing techniques borrowed from 
psychoanalysis—detailed _life-histories, 
personality tests of the Rorschach type, 
and dream material—Kardiner and Lin- 
ton and their colleagues have achieved 
astonishing results. 

Although Kardiner has made plain 
that we have no basis for deciding that 
the B.P.T. of one culture is better or 
worse than that of another, he has sug- 
gested that we evaluate a culture in 
terms of how well it molds members to 
fit the B.P.T. Psychological Frontiers 
closes with a strong criticism of what 
Kardiner calls the “pattern of American 
Calvinism,”’ a Protestant configuration 
characteristic of our rural areas and run- 
ning counter to our B.P.T. because it 
suppresses impulses which our culture as 
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a whole regards as good and releases im- 
pulses that our culture, again as a whole, 
considers destructive. Thus it is possible 
to define “progress” within a culture as 
a movement which results in more and 
more people who resemble the B.P.T. 

Passing over the disturbing implica- 
tion that such “‘progress”’ would sacrifice 
variety to uniformity, the important 
point to make is that this view in no 
sense provides a genuine escape from rel- 
ativism. For we have as yet no way of de- 
ciding when a B.P.T. is good or bad. We 
know that in a stable society the B.P.T. 
and the entire cultural heritage tend to 
reinforce each other. But, in spite of this, 
the B.P.T. does change slowly. Kardiner 
cites as an example the effect which new 
methods of child-rearing in America may 
have on our B.P.T. This places the 
author in a curious dilemma. For, if the 
B.P.T. changes, then perhaps a change of 
B.P.T. is more desirable than working for 
a “progress” which merely strengthens 
and stabilizes the B.P.T. To decide this, 
however, would require a value judgment 
concerning the B.P.T. itself. It is clearly 
impossible to advocate a change of 
B.P.T. except on the basis of a set of 
standards by which conflicting B.P.T.’s 
can be judged. 

That a B.P.T. may be “bad” is strong- 
ly suggested by the section of Psychologi- 
cal Frontiers in which Dr. Cora Du Bois 
writes of the people of Alor, a small is- 
land in the Netherlands East Indies. The 
chief characteristic of the Alor culture is 
that everybody hates everybody else. 
The B.P.T. is “anxious, suspicious, mis- 
trustful.’’ The natives have deep preda- 
tory and exploitive drives, mutual anxi- 
ety, violent and indiscriminate ag- 
gressions, and repressed hatreds. They 
engage in no constructive enterprises be- 
cause their energies are absorbed in pro- 
tecting themselves against the hostilities 
of one another. Co-operation is rarely 


achieved, and when it is, it is by a domi- 
nation-submission pattern rather than 
by love and trust. Marriages are almost 
always discordant, and women are re- 
duced to a role of “sheer vegetation.” 
The men spend most of their time en- 
gaged in an elaborate, meaningless finan- 
cial system in which everyone tries to 
cheat everyone else. There is no creative 
art. Religious myths are filled with pa- 
rental hatreds and revenge. No attempt 
is made to idealize either parents or the 
tribal gods. There is late toilet training, 
marked lack of cleanliness, and insensi- 
tivity to odors. Frustrations are so great 
that a typical Alorian, judged by our 
B.P.T., would be considered psychotic. 
It is difficult to tell whether the Alorese 
are unhappy, Dr. Du Bois writes, be- 
cause they are unaware of their “wretch- 
edness.”’ 

The author struggles desperately to 
evade the charge that she has made a 
moral judgment in criticizing Alor cul- 
ture. Her condemnations rest solely, she 
declares, on ‘psychological grounds” — 
on the degree to which the island culture 
fails to meet basic psychological needs. 
This should not be interpreted, she in- 
sists, as “moralizing.” 

At this point a disciple of Dewey 
would be quick to make clear that moral- 
izing, in any constructive modern sense, 
is precisely that—making a judgment of 
praise or blame in terms of human needs. 
Any why should a cultural anthropolo- 
gist hesitate?’ The battle against the 
naive ethnocentrism of earlier investiga- 
tors has long ago been won. The rela- 
tivism that dealt the death blow was a 
necessary corrective. What is urgently 
needed at the moment is a corrective of 
the corrective—the boldness to affirm 
that there is a common human nature on 
the basis of which valuations can be made 
and in terms of which real progress can 
be measured. 
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If such “moralizing”’ is impossible in 
principle, then consider the odd sort of 
mysticism which the ethnologist is forced 
to defend. He must believe in some sort 
of mysterious Emersonian law of com- 
pensation that operates among human 
societies—some of Relativism” 
who makes certain that all cultures are 
exactly and forever balanced in the de- 
gree to which they meet human needs. 
For every gain the culture makes, there 
must be a compensating loss (otherwise 
the culture would be “better” than it 
was before), and for every loss there must 
be a compensating gain (otherwise the 
culture would be “‘worse’’). It is difficult 
to imagine a primitive projective system 
with superstitions more fantastic. 

Perhaps it is not too presumptuous to 
hope that the groundwork laid by Kardi- 
ner and Linton will lead some brave eth- 
nologist to propose a “B.H.P.T.,”’ or 
“basic healthy personality type,”’ in refer- 
ence to which a set of standards might be 
found. Such standards would not be “ab- 
solutes” in the traditional metaphysical 
sense. They would be what some philoso- 
phers have called “relative absolutes.”’ 
No perceptible changes in the biological 
foundations of human nature have oc- 
curred during the period of recorded his- 
tory, nor will such changes take place in 
the foreseeable future. It is in terms of 
this relative stability of human needs 
that relatively permanent standards 
could be formulated. 

If a concept of B.H.P.T. develops, it 


seems not at all naive to suppose it ca- 
pable of giving genuine social directives, 
not merely for strengthening the B.P.T. 
(as Kardiner already has proposed) but 
for altering the B.P.T. when it clearly de- 
parts (as does the Alor) from mental 
health. Of course, it may turn out that 
there are many different cultural configu- 
rations roughly equal in the degree to 
which they meet human needs. There 
may be no single best way, just as there 
often are alternative solutions to alge- 
braic equations; or, as Von Neumann has 
made clear in his exciting work on the 
Theory of Games and Economic Behavior, 
there may be equally successful strate- 
gies both for winning games and for solv- 
ing economic problems. 

The work of the Freudian ethnologists 
has already rescued cultural anthropolo- 
gy from its fixations on variations in the 
shapes of bows and spearheads and 
turned its attention toward more impor- 
tant issues. Let us hope it will soon out- 
grow its adolescent fear of moralizing and 
develop the courage to declare, without 
stammering, that health and happiness 
are preferable to sickness and misery and 
that it is better to be alive than dead. 
Then, at last, the cultural anthropologist 
will be ready to combine forces with the 
psychologist, perhaps even with the phi- 
losopher, in the great tasks of formulat- 
ing a naturalistic ethics and drawing up 
the blueprints for the City in the Skies. 


New York City 


NOTES 


1. For a detailed attack on the view that mathe- 
matical laws are grounded in cultural relations see 
my article “Mathematics and the Folkways,” 
Journal of Philosophy, Vol. XLVII, No. 7 (March 
30, 1950). 

2. Rotarian, February, 1938; reprinted in Prob- 
lems of Men (New York: Philosophical Library, 
1946), p. 184. 

3. It may be that unconscious guilt feelings are 
no small factors in many anthropologists’ fear of 
valuation. For, if there is an objective, real differ- 


ence between right and wrong, then there is a sense 
in which “sin” and “guilt” are more than illusions 
created by our mores; and one is haunted (especially 
if reared in Christian orthodoxy) by childhood 
memories of the biblical God with his righteous 
anger and flames of hell. This is not to imply that 
anthropologists have special reasons for feeling 
guilty, but only to suggest that feelings of guilt may 
play a greater role than is realized in the attraction 
which moral relativism has exerted on post-Puritan 
thinking. 
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DISCUSSION 


PROGRESS AND LIBERALISM IN THE THOUGHTS OF HENRY SIMONS 


SIDNEY C. SUFRIN 


NTIL relatively recent years the major 
and perhaps most fruitful work of An- 
glo-American economic theorizing fell into 
the general traditions of Puritanism, liber- 
tarianism and individualism.' These philo- 
sophical bases were generally viewed not 
only as the basic springs of human and social 
activity, but also as the appropriate goals of 
society. That is to say, the economic analy- 
sis and the psychological and social assump- 
tions of behavior are generally viewed as re- 
lating to an individual (person or firm) de- 
siring to maximize his income in a world in 
which man is governed by rules of law ar- 
rived at through discussion and compromise, 
and administered by a government respon- 
sible to the people desiring to maximize their 
incomes. Deviations from rational attempts 
at income maximization, deviations from 
economic individualism (individual person 
or firm) resulting in combinations for mo- 
nopoiy of one sort or another, deviations 
from decisions by discussion (resulting in 
some form of authoritarianism), all these 
were viewed as aberrations from the normal 
and so were considered undesirable, that is, 
not in conformance with assumptions of the 
system and thus detrimental to the attain- 
ment of the goals of the system. To be sure, 
the analyses of these aberrations represented 
major problems of economic theory, and also 
invariably showed that such anti-individual- 
istic deviations resulted in smaller income 
for the whole community. Following Adam 
Smith’s “Invisible Hand,” the world of eco- 
nomic theory is a world in which each person 
seeks his own gain, and in doing so finds the 
benefit for the whole society.” 
The structure of neo-classical economic 
thought is essentially a closed structure, i.e., 
what might be called a “mechanical image”’ 
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or model of the economic system. This logi- 
cal self-sufficiency of the system, while sim- 
plifying logical analysis, makes the consid- 
eration of a philosophy of history or a phi- 
losophy of progress difficult—some would 
say impossible. Yet the period from the 
middle of the 18th century to the middle of 
the 2oth century, an era in which the price 
and distribution theory of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can School developed to a peak, was a peri- 
od of fairly rapid economic change, with the 
internal tendency toward equilibrium, if 
such existed, generally swamped by the very 
dynamicism of the political and economic 
world. The lack of interpretation and expla- 
nation for great historical changes, as well as 
the inability to develop a single coherent 
theory of the business cycle, probably repre- 
sents the major, if not debilitating, weakness 
of Neo-classical economic thought. To criti- 
cize economic theory for not developing a 
coherent and acceptable theory of history 
(or progress) and of the business cycle is, in 
one sense, to praise rather than condemn the 
Neo-classic theorizing, for its static analysis 
was so satisfying that one acquainted with it 
almost automatically expected it to expand 
its area of intellectual satisfaction to other 
aspects of social analysis. 

Henry C. Simons, surely one of the fore- 
most exponents of the Neo-classical doctrine 
in its more subtle and sophisticated forms 
was one who broke through the bounds of 
his orthodoxy to apply its techniques and his 
thoughts to the broader problem of theoriz- 
ing about history and progress. In doing so, 
it seems to the present writer, Simons trans- 
ferred the doctrine of freedom or free will, 
which in economic theory applies par excel- 
lence to the individual, to the whole society, 
and developed the concept of social freedom 
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which goes beyond the assumptions of the 
simpler static system of economic theory.’ 

The central problem of so-called price 
Neo-classical economics, is to analyze the 
allocation of resources between and among 
the various uses to determine the principles 
of maximizing social income. In general, a 
basic conclusion of the theory is that if re- 
sources are so used that their allocation at 
the margin of use for each factor of produc- 
tion yields a return just equa! to the cost, 
the income of the whole society will be maxi- 
mized. Simons, however, is unwilling to ac- 
cept the conclusion which some have drawn 
from this, namely, that the income enjoyed 
by people should be based entirely on their 
productivity. Indeed, he argues that the re- 
distribution of income is an important func- 
tion of the state, but the successful redistri- 
bution of income implies having a maximum 
income to redistribute. 


There is room for much socialized consump- 
tion, made available without price restraints or 
at prices well below costs. The policy requires, 
for good results, both deliberate supplementing 
of earnings at the bottom of the scale (relief, 
family allowances, old age assistance, etc.) and, 
especially under free enterprise, progressive 
taxation of the most fortunate and their heirs 
and assigns. But the supplementing of public 
spending and the scaling-down by taxation must 
proceed even-handedly among functional 
groups, in terms of objective economic (income) 
circumstances and without arbitrary occupa- 
tional differentiation. Thus, poor farmers may 
properly be subsidized, like others of similar in- 
come and needs, because they are poor but not 
because they are farmers; and wealthy manufac- 
turers may be taxed heavily, not because they 
are manufacturers of this or that, but because 
their incomes are large. Incidentally, it is one 
merit of our present (past) system that inequali- 
ty is measured closely by income and can most 
easily be modified systematically through taxa- 
tion and spending.‘ 


Public intervention in consumption is ac- 
ceptable to Simons on humane grounds, 
even though the principles of “socialized” 
consumption, or subsidized consumption, 
which I think more expressive, imply a tax 
structure which stands his production as- 


sumptions upside down. That is to say, a 
progressive tax structure would (and does) 
reduce the income of the more efficient pro- 
ducers and owners of the factors of produc- 
tion at a greater rate than it reduces the in- 
come of the less efficient producers and own- 
ers of production. The costing or production 
theory provides for the maximization of in- 
come while the consumption theory is based 
upon less mechanical and rational assump- 
tions. Similarly, Simons attacks the present 
institutions of inheritance because they dis- 
tort the equality of opportunity and act as 
an element in creating an inequality of con- 
sumption along with their concentration of 
power through the chance of birth. 


Taxation must affect the income distribu- 
tion, whether we will it so or not. Actually, it 
has operated to increase inequality, except for a 
slight opposite effect at the upper extremes of 
the income scale. The proposal here is simply 
that tax systems be ordered in such a way as to 
diminish income differences all along the line 
and that the funds which governments require 
be obtained through a system of levies which is 
actually progressive throughout the income 
scale. 

Such a policy requires the establishment of 
the personal income tax as the predominant ele- 
ment in our whole fiscal system and the rescue 
of inheritance taxation from its miserable fail- 
ure. The following measures may be suggested 
as among the important steps in this direc- 

1.c) Levy upon estates under the income tax 
with respect to all “unrealized” apprecia- 
tion of investment assets—i.e., levy of in- 
come tax upon the estate just as though 
the decedent had sold all his property at 
the time of his death at the appraised 
value as of that date.s 


In this it is clear that Simons is not one 
to rely entirely upon the automatic adjust- 
ments of economic life to provide the good 
society even in the short run. For him, the 
state should actively intervene, but with the 
purpose of securing and maintaining compe- 
tition® so that income may be large. The 


‘positive policy for the maintenance of com- 


petition also implies an attack upon centrali- 
zation of wealth or power, which are the cor- 
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relatives of monopoly, not only when such 
concentration and centralization adheres to 
people but also when it adheres to any social 
organization. Indeed, one of the few monop- 
olies which Simons seems to accept is the 
monopoly power of the state in the area of 
violence. For him, violence by individuals 
and non-state organizations is simply anath- 
ema, while the opportunities for violence 
(physical or economic) can only exist for 
those with relatively great funds of power. 

In regard to the political theory which is 
Simons’ approach to his implicit theory of 
history, he makes the point that the legiti- 
mate (or perhaps legal) corruption by big 
government outweighs that of local govern- 
ment because of the great power assumed by 
the government through the proliferation of 
its interventions. He says: 


The inefficiency and corruption of local gov- 
ernment are recognized evils—which make us 
unduly complacent or enthusiastic about cen- 
tralization. It is generally supposed that almost 
any function will be more efficiently and more 
honestly discharged by a larger unit of govern- 
ment. So, we readily accept increase of central 
responsibility, through supervision or outright 
transfer of functions or both. As regards corrup- 
tion, the prevailing view is simply wrong—un- 
less one sticks to a narrow, legalistic definition. 
Our federal government (I venture) is far more 
corrupt in its best years than municipal govern- 
ment at its worst, if one judges by the propor- 
tion of outlays (activities) which serve the com- 
mon interest as against the proportion spent in 
vote-buying, that is, in serving special interests 
against the common interest. Municipal ma- 
chines at worst divert a modest tribute; their 
graft and patronage are small fractions of the 
value of public services actually rendered. Our 
national government typically spends freely on 
behalf of organized, logrolling minorities, toss- 
ing in some general welfare outlays for good 
measure. For decades the subsidies appropriated 
in the form of protective tariffs probably 
amounted to more than the total of all other 
federal outlays, including silver subsidies.7 


Here Simons has passed beyond the role 
of a critic of specific legislation or specific 
social behavior and approaches the role of a 
critic of the whole society, analyzing politi- 
cal behavior in terms of broad implications 


rather than in terms of detail which so often 
concerns the technical economist. 

One who criticizes the broad directions of 
change and the profound implications of 
government behavior must be concerned 
with more than a notion of what is good and 
what is bad. He must concern himself with 
considerations of (a) philosophy of social 
change and (6) the practicality of control. It 
is in these areas that Simons really breaks 
through the limitations imposed by tradi- 
tional theorists on economic theory. 

Simons’ ideas can be found, I believe, by 
implication; although here again, flashes of 
light are thrown directly on his beliefs. What 
he is essentially reaching for is a policy of 
government which is consonant with his 
ethical and theoretical beliefs. It is pretty 
clear that anyone attempting to discuss pub- 
lic policy must, if he is to be successful, mar- 
ry ethics, without which policy would be 
empty, with a technical analysis, without 
which policy would be meaningless at best 
or chaotic at worst. His ethics, as developed 
in his ‘Political Credo” or, as was pointed 
out in the liberal tradition, is an ethic of 
progress 


and progress not only in terms of prevailing cri- 
teria but also in the criteria themselves. Liberal- 
ism is thus largely pragmatic as regards the ar- 
ticulation or particularization of its values; but 
its ethics, if largely pragmatic, also gives special 
place to liberty (and nearly coordinate place to 
equality) as a “relatively absolute absolute.’’® 


This in itself requires interpretation be- 
cause, if progress implies a change or adjust- 
ment of criteria, the direction of the criteria 
changes must be defined. The definition of 
Simons’ is, I believe, in the direction of 
greater personal liberty with its correlative 
responsibility, a higher standard of living, 
greater knowledge and all the other ideals 
which stem from the Enlightenment. The 
technical limits are to be found in orthodox 
or Neo-classic economics, and are set by the 
resources and the technical capacity to use 
these resources. Thus the political ideal of 
Simons cannot, by any stretch of the imagi- 
nation, be accused of the staticism which 
from time to time writers, especially the In- 
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stitutionalists, have found as a weakness in 
orthodox economic theory. Yet, the ortho- 
dox theory in Simons’ hands provides surely 
a tool, and possibly even more, for an inter- 
pretation of history. The problematical 
“more’’ is the possibility that the orthodox 
economic theory may provide some of the 
content necessary for an interpretation of 
history or progress. 

In the volume which is the basis for this 
essay, Simons has devoted himself primarily 
to questions of economic policy. His concep- 
tion of policy is more profound and, in gen- 
eral, more basic than the economic dodges 
and expedient makeshifts which pass for pol- 
icy in many political circles. He has, because 
of his ethic and (implied) theory of social 
change, a set of yardsticks and rules by 
which he can measure and evaluate suggest- 
ed policies. This in itself is no mean achieve- 
ment because one of the great weaknesses of 
opportunism, which I think is a fair evalua- 
tion of the economic policies of the western 
world during the past fifty years, is that the 
various activities undertaken and policies 
tried are self-defeating, e.g., the N.R.A., and 
the farm subsidy program in the United 
States, Great Britain’s attempts at a man- 
aged currency in the past war, the invest- 
ment program of France and most other 
European nations under the Marshall Plan. 

Simons’ conception of progress implies 
freedom of choice for the whole society as 
well as for individuals, but a freedom re- 
strained by the hard facts of economics on 
the one hand, and by an internal restraint on 
the other. It is the internal restraint that, I 
think, is important because the hard facts of 
life sooner or later are discovered by every- 
one. Lack of restraint on the part of people 
or corporations or associations must, in 
Simons’ thought, ultimately be corrected by 
the government lest the unrestrained ele- 
ments take over or become the government. 
That is to say, unless the police power or 
monopoly of violence is retained by the gov- 
ernment, the group or association of groups 
which develops so large a fund of power as to 
equal or exceed the government’s power be- 
comes, for all practical purposes, the govern- 


ment. On the other hand, if the power or the 
wild unrestraint of people or corporations or 
associations is initially restrained by law, 
then the forces of competition, economic, 
political and social, will come into play, and 
so perpetually tend to restrain the power 
from ever coming to fruition.» Thus there 
are two levels which keep the society from 
becoming authoritarian: first, the competi- 
tive level; second, the governmental level. 

The history of the past hundred years, 
however, does not entirely justify this reli- 
ance on competitive forces. It seems to me 
that Simons has underestimated an impor- 
tant element in his own argument, namely, 
the restraining power of internal reasonable- 
ness and restraint. The greatest antidote to 
illiberalism, ignorance, folly, violence and 
despotism is a wide-spread faith in the vir- 
tues of liberalism, knowledge, wisdom, com- 
promise and democracy. Simons recognizes 
this but, in my opinion at least, does not suf- 
ficiently develop its importance. 

It is here that one wonders whether a lib- 
eral society can grow and perpetuate itself. 
A social philosophy which is pragmatic and 
one of free choice often does not seem suffi- 
cient to chart the course of the world. The 
restraints of the state, of the market place, 
and the internal restraints of the individual 
seem at times less significant than the re- 
straints imposed on the market by social in- 
stitutions such as trade unions, cartels, or 
military dictatorships. Even unorganized 
habits of thought can play havoc with the 
workings of a rational society. For example, 
a tax program in France which does not take 
into account the Frenchmen’s reluctance to 
pay income tax is doomed to failure. The so- 
lution is not to be found solely in devising a 
good tax system in France; the solution 
should be found in changing the inner re- 
straints of Frenchmen. The British concern 
with Imperial Prestige in periods of stress 
has been, and might again be, more impor- 
tant than rational considerations of securing 
income. The American worship of bigness 
and newness can easily lead to the support 
of an economic policy which rationality 
would decry as irrational. 
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This criticism boils down to two funda- 
mentals. The first is, “Does the liberal con- 
ception of the good society imply a level of 
intelligence and of individual responsibility 
sufficiently high to give liberalism a chance 
to work?”’ The other fundamental is, “Do 
people really want freedom or is freedom a 
social institution which people want for rela- 
tively unimportant things?’’. 

If either or both of these two fundamen- 
tals are lacking, does liberalism founder? 
Surely, if both fundamental elements are 
present in our society, the argument against 
liberalism becomes virtually impossible. 

I do not know what Simons’ answer 


would be if he felt these two were lacking. I 
do believe, however, that if we take the dim 
view and find these two lacking, we do not 
have to give up our faith in liberalism but, 
indeed, have to cling to it even more tightly. 
If intelligence and desire for freedom are not 
widespread, the danger of ignorance and 
despotism carrying the day becomes very 
great and then the libertarian ideal of de- 
mocracy, freedom and competition becomes 
an ideal of the least possible bad system 
rather than of the ideally best system. If all 
the choices are bad, pretty obviously, the 
least bad is the best." 


Syracuse UNIVERSITY 


NOTES 


1. John Maynard Keynes (later Lord Keynes) in 
Great Britain and Alvin Harvey Hansen in the 
United States, in the 1930’s succeeded in leading 
economic theory in a different direction, but this 
“school” (if such it be) has not yet developed an 
integration of economic theory and the other social 
aspects as politics, ethics, theory of history, etc. The 
implications of the newer view, at least tentatively, 
seem partly in opposition to some of our orthodox 
political assumptions of the “‘good society.” 

2. Cf. Henry C. Simons, Economic Policy for a 
Free Society (University of Chicago Press, 1948), 
p. 3. All the references in this article will be to this 
volume, which is a compilation of Simons’ major 
contributions to social] thought. 

3. P. 3. For Simons, freedom is not only the “free- 
dom from” notion as contained in the Atlantic Char- 
ter. Freedom from fear, or from want is, after all, a 
negative concept not implying positive action. For 
Simons, I believe, freedom is both negative, i.e., the 
elimination of authoritarian restraint, but it also is 
positive, ie., a concept of free choice. Choice, to 
Simons, as to other economists, means simply the 
existence of alternative sets of behavior, one (or a 
few) of which are better than others in attaining the 
goal of maximization of social income, although the 
immediate drive is maximization of individual in- 


come. The test of goodness or correctness is ever the 
benefit of the society rather than the benefit of the 
individual]. He is a means to the end, not the end in 
itself. The economics of competition is not a justifi- 
cation for a war of each against all; it is a justifica- 
tion for making the best of a niggardly world. 

4. Pp. 127-28. 

5. Pp. 65-66. 

6. Or the results which would have obtained were 
there competition. 

7. Pp. 13-14. 

9. Cf. chap. iii, ““The Requisites of Free Compe- 
tition,” pp. 78-89, especially the section on Monopo- 
ly Proposals, pp. 81-83. 

10. The question of the degree of freedom enjoyed 
by individuals or business units, and the degree en- 
joyed by the state, is, of course, one of the most im- 
portant practical and theoretical questions of eco- 
nomic policy. To be sure, actual freedom to maneu- 
ver in the market place, or in government planning, 
is less than complete, but one of the important limi- 
tations is due to the past commitments accepted by 
the individual, firm and government by their com- 
promises with monopoloid activities. Economic by- 
gones are not bygones; they are often present re- 
straints on free choice. 
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SOME NEGLECTED CONSIDERATIONS ON PLEASURE AND PAIN! 


GEORGE KIMBALL PLOCHMANN 


INTRODUCTION 


OST persons vaguely believe, and the 
more competent clearly maintain, 
that pleasure and pain should be taken into 
serious account both in morals and in psy- 
chology. Now, although ethics differs from 
psychology in its principles, methods, and 
the general purpose of its treatment of pleas- 
ure and pain, still, moral theory cannot ig- 
nore psychology, and many truths may be 
imported from the latter into the former, as 
materials for discussion by the moralist even 
if not as premises to his main line of argu- 
ment. My attention here is directed to the 
psychology of pleasure and pain: to discover 
what pleasure and pain are and how they are 
related to each other and to suggest one or 
two leads which a renewed study of them 
might furnish for a writer on ethical prob- 
lems. 

Previous thinkers—men like Plato, Aris- 
totle, Aquinas, Spinoza, Hume, Kant, Brad- 
ley, and recent specialists such as McDou- 
gall, Carr and Peters, Cannon, and others— 
have tried to save pleasure and pain, con- 
traries no doubt in ethics, as contraries of the 
same sort in psychology too, forgetting that 
the problems of psychology are broader and 
include phenomena not obviously relevant 
to morality—the pleasure of taking a full 
breath of fresh air, say. 

However, on the positive side, one may 
garner some common elements of these earli- 
er opinions, useful in establishing a new 
view. I list these summarily, with no at- 
tempt here to attach them to particular 
authors. Pleasure, most of them would 
agree, is not the same as pain. Pleasure has 
at least one contrary, and there may also be 
a neutral state between that contrary and 
pleasure. We do not always feel pleasure, to 
our sorrow, one might say. Man desires and 
moves toward what he conceives to be pleas- 


ant, yet there are all manner of natural and 
moral interferences with this movement. 
Pleasures and pains have durations and vary 
in these durations. No act or object is an ob- 
ject of pleasure to exactly the same degree 
for all persons. Furthermore, we take pleas- 
ure in some thing or act, there being no way 
of conceiving a pleasure without something 
pleasurable, whether the latter be inside or 
outside the human soul. Pleasure and pain 
pertain to animals having a capacity for 
movement and sensation, and pleasure is not 
allied to one sense uniquely. Finally, the 
same objective situation may call up feelings 
of pleasure or pain, or greater degrees of oné 
or the other, at different times. 

Having arrived at the point for piecing 
together these opinions and deriving some 
presumably consistent conclusions, I pass on 
to the first question naturally presenting 
itself. 

WHAT IS PLEASURE? 


Pleasure, whatever else it may be, is not 
a material object outside of animal bodies, 
nor is it in such material objects, since pleas- 
ure rests on the possibility of sensation, pos- 
sessed by living creatures only. Thus. the 
pleasure of a person relates to things which 
are themselves not pleased per se and which 
are themselves not pleasure, for the pleasure 
resides in the mode of our perceiving. 

Similarly, pleasure is not the acts like 
moving arms and legs and eating, for we 
may or may not take pleasure in the moving 
of the arm, and, if the arm movement were 
itself pleasure, then pleasure would be divis- 
ible in the same way that gestures are divis- 
ible. If pleasure is an act at all, it must be a 
special type. 

Certainly it is not an act like seeing. For 
in vision we see the figure, color, or size of an 
object, in hearing we detect the pitch or 
loudness of a sound, and so forth; but in be- 
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ing pleased there is no particular quality or 
set of qualities to which we attend. We take 
pleasure in all the kinds of sensation, singly 
or together. In the same way, we enjoy our 
own bodily state when we are, so far as pos- 
sible, doing nothing. But we enjoy all three 
in different ways: the objects because of 
their qualities, our acts because they are for 
us signs of the power we have, our unmoving 
states because our muscles and senses are 
resting, regaining strength for further per- 
ceptions and acts. Strictly, we take pleasure 
in knowing what we are doing rather than in 
merely doing. 

Since the objects and acts in which we 
take pleasure are variable in quantity, we 
must ask whether a limit enters into the 
definition of pleasure. Now pleasures arise 
from a correlation between perceiver and 
perceived, thus the pleasure is determined 
by the character of each. For instance, a 
glass of water may be pleasant, or a touch of 
tabasco sauce, but if the quantities of the 
two are interchanged there is no pleasure 
whatever. There are individual tolerances, 
for A might find a light too brilliant, B not. 
But there is a last point at which the light 
becomes too bright for all men, i.e., it is out 
of proportion to the senses and organic func- 
tions of human beings. 

Since we may take pleasure in our own 
acts and states, we also have a desire to per- 
sist in some activity or state—a “‘self-preser- 
vation drive,” so called. In countless par- 
ticular instances we defy temporarily our 
best interests to preserve ourselves over the 
longest time; and when we so defy them, it 
is generally because we promote our own ac- 
tivities at the expense of our passive states. 
But, in point of fact, what we take pleasure 
in doing is like that which preserves the self. 
The particular activity may be ill-advised, 
or it may be overdone; but it is recognized 
as bearing a resemblance to what the organ- 
ism would do in order to live best and with 
greatest stability. Many times what we do 
is against our particular nature; neverthe- 
less, nature is in us and around us every- 
where, and we cannot step outside its frame. 

So let us collect what we have said into an 


approximate definition: Pleasure is a pro- 
portional correlation between perceiver and 
a simple or complex perceived object, act, 
or state, involving recognition by the per- 
ceiver that the perceived is at least like that 
which preserves and augments life. 


IS PLEASURE THE CONTRARY OF PAIN? 


Pleasure and pain have been used as con- 
traries by almost all thinkers back to Plato, 
In recent years the word “unpleasure”’ has 
crept into the discussion, almost always as a 
substitute for the word “pain.” We seek 
pleasure and avoid pain, or unpleasure, it is 
said, and that is all very true. But we also 
seek water and avoid dull books, which is no 
reason the two should be called proper con- 
traries. Or, they say, we are stimulated and 
perfected by pleasure, and the reverse by 
pain; but, of course, we are also made more 
perfect men by mathematical study and less 
perfect by excessive solitary drinking; but 
mathematics and toping are not contraries 
in any customary sense. So we may take 
pleasure and pain to be opposites of another 
kind. 

Yet, are the two somehow related as 
privative and positive—pleasure as mere 
absence of pain, or pain the absence of 
pleasure? 

Suppose a man were repeatedly pricked 
by a pin. When the pricking stopped, he 
would say, “That is wonderful,”’ and other- 
wise show relief if he did not think the tor- 
ment were to start again. Now assume that 
he has recovered from this maltreatment al- 
together and is given a liqueur of his choice. 
He would again say, “That is wonderful,” 
and show pleasure. But these two situations 
are not the same, and pleasure is not absence 
of pain, or vice versa, the reason lying con- 
cealed in the phrase ‘“‘assume that he has re- 
covered from this maltreatment.” When the 
pricking stops, his condition no longer is be- 
ing worsened, whereas the pleasure does not 
directly make him worse but actually in- 
creases some of his vital functions. 

You have a counter-illustration ready: a 
small boy who has a ball forcibly taken away 
from him. He shows displeasure in almost 
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the identical way in which he would show 
pain at being struck in the face. But Cannon 
and others assert that the physiological re- 
actions are equally hard to distinguish in the 
case of diverse feelings. So we must, instead, 
specify these in relation to their objects. 
Granted that we need certain physical ob- 
jects to survive; but the ball is something 
outside the real needs for survival, though a 
facial injury is an impoverishment of the 
equipment which nature gave the boy, a 
mutilation. The child might be more dis- 
tressed over the loss of his ball than over his 
hurt face; but he could sustain the loss of an 
infinite number of playthings, but not many 
blows. 

No matter how much like pleasure the ab- 
sence of pain may be or how much like pain 
is the opposite of pleasure, they are not iden- 
tical. A reason for the common failure to 
recognize this is that some flavor may not be 
pleasant or unpleasant at all, but the subject 
will be having pleasure or pain while he is 
tasting it. Something is always present to us 
to bring pleasure, but the pleasure we feel 
when pain stops does not mean that the 
stopping of pain is itself that pleasure. 

Since pleasure and pain are not proper 
contraries, because the unpleasant (the loss 
of the ball) and the painful (the blow on the 
face) are not the same in kind, and since the 
two are not privative and positive, respec- 
tively, then how are they related? The best 
answer seems to lie in an appeal to physiolo- 
gy: there are pain receptors that can be lo- 
cated by functional and morphological ex- 
plorations, and these report to the central 
nervous system nothing but pains. We enjoy 
things heard, seen, felt, and so forth, which 
means that pleasure is common to all the 
senses. But pain is in a stranger position. A 
sound increased in loudness or in shrillness 
becomes suddenly not so much an unpleas- 
ant sound as a stimulation of pain end or- 
gans. Similarly with a pleasant odor which, 
intensified, causes headache. Yet it does not 
seem to me that the object qua tangible or 
the sound qua audible or the light qua vis- 
ible produces a pain of touch, hearing, or 


sight, respectively. I have a notion that it is 
the hot iron or the excessive sound or light 
which produces pain much the same in each 
case. This could be settled experimentally 
without much difficulty. 

So pain is peculiar—different from every 
other sensation and also different from 
pleasure; it is not a common sensible. We 
have pain organs but not pleasure receptors, 
unless all but pain organs are to be called 
pleasure receptors, which is true only in an 
incidental sense. 

Pain has a privation, painlessness, the 
absence of painful feeling, and, since one 
may also feel either pleasure or its contrary 
when one is not feeling pain, painlessness is 
not to be identified with either pleasure or 
the contrary of pleasure. Pleasure has a pri- 
vation, pleasurelessness, which is the same 
bodily and mental state as painlessness. But 
pleasure and the pleasant have contraries, 
unpleasure and the unpleasant. We avoid 
the unpleasant just as we usually avoid pain, 
but not in the same ways or for the same 
reasons. 

Unpleasure is, in general, the frustration 
of pleasure, and is much like pain to us. A 
man is hungry and the contractions of his 
stomach are painful. He is nearly full of food 
and wishes for some port wine but is pre- 
vented from having it. This is unpleasant, 
not painful. The unpleasantness may be of 
greater concern to him than the pains when 
he had no food at all—no matter. A man ac- 
tively engaged in some effort is liable to frus- 
tration and also, incidentally, liable to suffer 
pain. A man not doing anything is liable to 
no such frustration, but still he may be 
pained at something; a bee may sting him 
whether he is building a porch or just lying 
idly under a tree. 


CAN PLEASURE AND PAIN BE MIXED? 


On our definition, pleasure and pain can 
be present in the same organism at the same 
time; in fact, they usually are. It has long 
been noted that certain experiences seem 
pleasant and painful simultaneously. Some 
also are pleasant and unpleasant at the same 
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time, as when we feel cheerful yet lonely at 
a wedding. Also, situations which are un- 
pleasant at the time they happen are re- 
called with pleasure later on. A striking in- 
stance of this is the zest with which some 
former soldiers remember experiences which 
at the time of their occurrence were almost 
unbearable. All three peculiarities can be ex- 
plained in much the same fashion. Someone 
grasps a warm piece of metal. The roundness 
and smoothness of the metal are pleasant 
and so, for a time, is the warmth. But, as it 
heats up, suddenly it becomes painful. How- 
ever, it is only painful in respect to warmth, 
for its shape, polish, and other properties 
have not changed. One would continue to 
enjoy one’s other tactile sensations if the 
metal had not become hot. Thus, while we 
do feel pleasure and pain simultaneously, we 
do not feel them in the same respect toward 
the same thing at the same time. 


WHAT IS THE RELATION OF PLEASURE 
AND PAIN TO THE REST OF THE 
AFFECTIVE LIFE? 


Here we have pleasure and pain and the 
rest and are required to relate them to emo- 
tions and sensibility. 

Well, the emotions are both complex re- 
actions to social situations and intentions to 
perform certain actions to relieve these reac- 
tions, but each of the emotions is pleasant or 
unpleasant, as in the case of love and fear, 
respectively. But emotions are pleasant pre- 
cisely because they are accompanied by 
pleasure, however invariable that accom- 
paniment may be. The fact that a woman 
pleases me does not signify that I love her. 
Pleasure and unpleasure are thus common 
to the emotions but are not emotions. 

I believe there is no pleasure without 
sensation in the first place; our experience is 
got through the senses, and there is no emo- 
tion without sensation at a previous point in 
one’s life, bearing on the same thing. In 
quite a different way, sensation is not found 
without pleasure or unpleasure or pain, for 
even in the lowest animals these latter are 
used as interior signals to warn or attract. I 


am not sure that you could otherwise estab- 
lish the point that if there is sensation there 
must be pleasure or unpleasure. Since pain 
is one of the tactile senses, that connection 
would be less difficult to prove. Emotion 
comes much later than the other two, is 
more highly differentiated, and I sometimes 
wonder whether it is found much below the 
highest groups of animals. 

In us, sensation, pleasure and unpleasure, 
and emotions are present during all our wak- 
ing hours and in less specific ways during 
sleep. Seemingly drifting now into vagueness 
or disuse, or becoming irrelevant to the state 
of affairs at hand, they yet determine our 
desires, and hence our activities, in conjunc- 
tion with the decisions of the intellect. 

Thus we may finally solve the problems 
of pleasure and unpleasure only if we know 
the rest of the human soul, subject to the 
exception that we do not have to state all 
the truths about the soul at the same time 
in order to make clear the meaning of pleas- 
ure and unpleasure and pain. The complete 
account of pleasure must assume a satisfac- 
tory description of many faculties, however, 
because it is connected with them all and in 
different ways. Depending upon a vast num- 
ber of physiological conditions, we find a 
thing pleasing or the reverse; but this is only 
a part of the factors determining our feel- 
ings. I have tried to emphasize the character 
of the object or situation or activity that is 
pleasing and have used it more sharply to 
distinguish pleasures from other things and 
kinds of pleasures from one another. If one 
could specify each of these conditions, the 
physical, emotional, intellectual, and the ob- 
jective, one might determine the exact de- 
gree of pleasure enjoyed by a person; but 
this specification has thus far not been made 
and doubtless cannot be made, life being 
composed not of instants which are enjoyed 
or suffered, each in turn, nor yet of a lone 
continuum, but of multiple chains of experi- 
ence, overlapping acts, of varying duration 
and strength, with different outcomes and 
purposes, running side by side for a time, 
never wholly resolved until the last day. 
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These chains, constructed and fused, are 
the life-history of the individual, and it is 
with respect to them all that a pleasure is 
really and most completely a pleasure or 
that an unpleasure is what it is. The most 
real pleasure is what is pleasant on the most 


levels of one’s life. And it is here that ethical 
inquiry begins, to discover whether pleasure 
is in any sense good, whether it is possible to 
find pleasures of real and lasting character, 
and, if so, how best to attain them. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 


NOTE 


1. Read at the annual meeting of the Western Division, 
1950. 


American Philosophical Association, May, 
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ON ANALYSIS, BEAUTY, AND DUTY' 


DOUGLAS N 


0 SELF-RESPECTING philosophical ana- 
lyst is willing to take seriously the 
problem of the relationship between beauty 
and duty. To do so would be to violate the 
a priori maxim that “metaphysics doesn’t 
make any difference.” Therefore the ques- 
tion “How are beauty and duty (or—worse 
yet!—Beauty and Duty) related?” must be 
eschewed as nonsensical. It is, however, in- 
teresting to observe that this ancient ques- 
tion can be translated into analytic terms, 
“clarified,”’ and commonsensically resolved 
into something which, reversing the trans- 
lation, sounds appallingly ontological. 

Suppose that, by “aesthetic judgments’’ 
we (as analysts pro tem) agree to mean sen- 
tential expressions which seem to make posi- 
tive, comparative, or superlative predica- 
tions of beauty. “‘This Vermeer is a beautiful 
painting”; “These quartets of Barték are 
more beautiful than those of Hindemith”; 
“This poem by Shakespeare is the most 
beautiful sonnet ever written”’: these are all 
aesthetic judgments. They are not judg- 
ments which occur in aesthetic theories but 
rather the judgments which philosophers use 
in constructing their theories, the judgments 
which philosophers theorize about. 

By “moral judgments” let us mean sen- 
tences which seem to attribute some quality 
such as “rightness” or “duty” to actions or 
classes of actions. Such sentences are some- 
times singular—‘“It is right to keep this 
promise’”—and sometimes general, as in 
“Promise-keeping is right” or (which I take 
to be equivalent) ‘Promises ought to be 
kept.”’ Whether any such nonnatural quali- 
ty as “rightness” exists we shall not say; 
but, at least grammatically and rhetorically, 
“Promise-keeping is right’”’ seems to predi- 
cate a quality, namely, “rightness,” of a 
class of actions, namely, promise-keeping 
ones. It may well be that this apparent 
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predication is merely apparent and that the 
rhetoric conceals a largely subjective urge. 
This ethical question is not under discussion, 

As an analyst, now, and on analytical 
“common-sense clarification” grounds, I 
shall first argue that aesthetic judgments, as 
well as moral judgments, may be considered 
to involve a component of obligation.’ I 
shall then briefly inquire what characteris- 
tics aesthetic and moral “‘oughts” have in 
common and on what grounds we may dis- 
tinguish them. Finally, I shall exemplify 
possible theoretical advantages which might 
accrue from the use of this pattern of analy- 
sis. 

Following the excellent example of C. L. 
Stevenson, we begin by considering in- 
stances of aesthetic disagreement. That 
there are such disagreements is obvious; 
what they imply is not. 

Prima facie, it is absurd to argue whether 
we actually do like or dislike, approve or dis- 
approve, any given painting. Either we do 
or we do not. It is almost equally absurd to 
argue whether any, many, or most people 
have liked the painting in the past or will 
like it in the future. If such a point should 
come in question, we have historic-scientific 
techniques for deciding it; disputes hardly 
seem reasonable even to the disputants. 

People have, however, seriously disputed 
the beauty of paintings as if beauty were 
different from liking, as if their disagree- 
ment were one of belief rather than one of 
attitude. This historical fact does not of 
course prove that beauty is different from 
liking; the debates may have been merely 
pointless verbal quibbling. 

But the historical facts of such serious 
dispute do suggest that at least part of the 
intention in the attribution of beauty is the 
imposition of an imperative. Kant was cor- 
rect in saying that we mean, in addition to 
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a report of our own approval of a work of 
art, that others who contemplate the work 
ought also to approve of or delight in it. If 
each of the disputants did not believe that 
the other ought to respond to the painting 
differently, why would they dispute? It is 
at least not absurd, prima facie, to question 
whether we ought to like a painting, whether 
or not in fact we now do so. And it is precise- 
ly this kind of question (whatever specific 
sense be given to the “‘ought’’) which seems 
to underlie our serious aesthetic disagree- 
ments. 

We should not be surprised to find that 
the “ought” in the sentence “You ought to 
approve of this painting” is ambivalent, 
just as is the “ought” in the sentence “You 
ought to keep your promises.”’ The aesthetic 
“ought” may, with most of the instrumen- 
talists, be translated prudentially: “If you 
wish to enjoy certain satisfactions, you will 
be wise to adopt a ‘pro’ attitude toward this 
work.” 

Or the “‘ought’”’ may, as with the positiv- 
ists, be translated expressively, imperative- 
ly: “Hooray for this painting; please ap- 
prove of it!” Or, with the intuitionists, one 
may use it categorically: “This painting 
simply is the kind of thing which you ought 
to like (or approve), and that’s the end of 
the matter.” I do not now propose to choose 
among these alternatives. 

Rather I observe that they parallel quite 
exactly the senses of ‘“‘ought”’ in the contem- 
porary moral usage of “Promises ought to 
be kept”’: instrumentally (“You will be hap- 
py if you keep promises”), positivistically 
(“Hooray for promise-keeping!”), and cate- 
gorically (‘‘Promises simply ought to be 
kept”’).4 

One cannot seriously claim to interpret 
or to analyze predications of beauty in 
everyday discourse without taking account 
of these overtones of obligation.5 The asser- 
tion that an object is beautiful, however 
coldly objective it may seem, imposes at 
least the obligation that the listener also, if 
he contemplates the object, should find it 
beautiful. This is a minimum obligation 
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which might be said to inhere in every state- 
ment of fact. The specifically aesthetic na- 
ture of the assertion is its claim that, at the 
very least, the object ought to be approved 
of by both speaker and hearer, whatever 
may be their actual emotive disposition at 
the time of making the assertion. We will 
never say, without first adopting a rarefied 
philosophical language, that an object is 
beautiful but that it does not make any dif- 
ference whether anybody finds it so. It may 
not, to be sure, make any difference to the 
beauty of the painting whether anybody 
finds it so; but it will make a considerable 
difference to the “anybody,” and the “any- 
body” ought to find it worthy of approval. 
To clarify the point, let us consider three 
sentences. 

First, “This painting is beautiful, but you 
won’t like it.” Here we have, of course, a 
sensible sentence. “So much the worse for 
you,” it seems to say. You have poor taste, 
or you don’t know what’s good. And, quite 
clearly, your taste ought to be improved. 
You ought to like the painting. 

Second, ‘The music was beautiful, but 1 
didn’t enjoy it.’’ This, too, is a perfectly pos- 
sible sentence, although admittedly it 
sounds odder than the first. Through certain 
cues—the reputation of the composer or 
conductor, or the appraisal of a respected 
critic—I might draw the conclusion that if 
my taste were better than it is I should like 
it. Being musically uneducated, I do not. So 
much the worse for me. But, since the music 
was beautiful, I ought to have liked it, even 
though I didn’t.® 

Third, ‘The poem is beautiful, but you 
are under no obligation whatever to enjoy 
it.” Here, I believe, we have a sentence 
which we would never consciously or reflec- 
tively utter, except to a child or an idiot; 
and these are exactly the classes we exempt 
from typically moral obligation. If you are 
of an age and an intelligence to be “morally 
responsible” you ought to act in these ways 
rather than in those other ways. And if you 
are of an age and intelligence to be “‘aesthet- 
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ically responsible” you are, similarly, under 
certain obligations.’ 

Put thus boldly, our “aesthetic obliga- 
tion” sounds rather curious and requires 
qualification. We first note that the specific 
kind of obligation imposed by aesthetic 
judgments will presumably depend upon the 
speaker and the situation. It may be instru- 
mental, positivistic, or categorical. It will 
presumably be merely hypothetical and 
prima facie in Ross’s sense: the hearer will 
be obligated to like or approve only in the 
absence of any stronger obligation to do 
otherwise. Beauty tends to be obligatory, if 
you like, but the obligation can, in general, 
be outweighed. There are times and places in 
which beautiful things ought not even to be 
contemplated, let alone appreciated. We 
should disapprove the aesthetic enjoyment 
of a surgeon who admires a patient’s beauty 
while extracting her appendix. Even though 
she may be beautiful (we say) her surgeon 
ought not to have contemplated her beauty 
under these circumstances. 

The moral-aesthetic parallel—and differ- 
ence—becomes clear in the following case: 
“Promises ought to be kept” seems to imply 
“Tf you make any promises you ought to 
keep them.’ It is not that you are under any 
obligation to make any promises—indeed 
the contrary “Don’t make any promises!” 
is often laid down as an injunction—but 
merely that if you should make any, then 
you ought to keep them. 

Even so with beauty, except that the con- 
ditioned “ought” is one of approval-attitude 
rather than of action. “‘This music is beauti- 
ful’’ does not mean simply that you ought 
generally to approve it, but rather that if 
you listen to it in certain ways—those ways 
we roughly call “contemplative”’—you 
ought to approve it.® 

If beauty involves prudential or categori- 
cal duty, then presumably aesthetics, as well 
as ethics, must take account of moral praise 
and blame. It does sound strange to 
“blame” a man for not enjoying a Vermeer 

as we blame him for deserting his wife. Have 
we here an objection to our position? 
I believe not. In the first place, it will be 


granted by all hands that a certain mini- 
mum of education is necessary to train a 
man to make the moral distinctions requi- 
site in our society. Until he has undergone 
this training—so long as he is a child or an 
idiot—we do not hold him blameworthy or 
praiseworthy. The person who seems to us 
aesthetically naive is in the same position. 
We do not blame an ignorant man for not 
enjoying the Vermeer any more than we 
blame an idiot for disobeying the law. 
Neither knows any better. 

If a man does have the requisite ability to 
discern beauty—however we may interpret 
this term, remember—yet refuses to call the 
Vermeer beautiful or persists in preferring a 
Norman Rockwell, do we not, in effect, 
blame him? Do we not lay aesthetic sanc- 
tions upon him, analogous to, but less strin- 
gent than, the moral sanctions? Do we not 
call him names, accuse him of having “‘bad 
taste,’”’ ostracize him as a Philistine? Con- 
versely, do we not applaud the “sensitive” 
man of “good taste,”’ the man who approves 
what ought to be approved? 

The preliminary difference between moral 
and aesthetic obligations revealed here 
seems characteristically to be one of degree 
of social importance. The man who does not 
learn to respect others’ property is socially 
dangerous and must be confined, whereas 
the man who does not learn to enjoy the 
Vermeer is deemed unlikely, on that ac- 
count, to prove to be a serious threat to our 
social structure. 

Another objection to the parallel suggest- 
ed here is tempting: Moral decisions seem to 
be characteristically irrevocable in a way in 
which aesthetic decisions are not. Thus I 
must decide whether to keep my promise or 
to break it, while I need not make any such 
decision in the aesthetic situation: I may de- 
cide to listen both to Schubert and to Bee- 
thoven, one after the other. Since the deci- 
sions differ here, it is suggested that it may 
be unfruitful to try to find any close paral- 
lel between the two. 

Closer analysis, however, reveals that the 
divergence urged is less extreme than it ap- 
pears to be. For (as will be noted below) 
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moral judgments demand the performance 
or nonperformance of some act, and aesthet- 
ic judgments demand the adoption of some 
attitude; and responses to both of these de- 
mands seem to be equally irrevocable. While 
listening to the Schubert quartet, one either 
does or does not approve of it in contempla- 
tion. The aesthetic judgment that this music 
is beautiful seems to impose an obligation in 
a sense quite analogous to the moral judg- 
ment that it is right to keep this promise. 

It is interesting to note in passing that 
aesthetic sanctions work both ways, just as 
do moral ones. The Perry Como addict con- 
demns the Mozart addict as a “long-hair”’ 
and excludes him from his social group. 
There is honor among low-brows as among 
thieves. 

To indicate the component of obligation in 
aesthetic judgments is not to identify aes- 
thetic with moral judgments of obligation. 
We ask quite naturally what characteristics 
the two “oughts”’ have in common and what 
characteristics remain to distinguish them 
as separate species. 

I think, at a minimum, that we may say 
that both kinds of judgments, as judgments 
of obligation, involve an attempt on the 
speaker’s part to impose some standard on 
the listener. The standard imposed by a 
moral judgment is characteristically a stand- 
ard of behavior. The standard imposed by 
an aesthetic judgment is characteristically a 
standard of taste. The two standards may 
overlap considerably, as, for example, in 
etiquette and fashion. It might even be 
plausibly argued anew that both these 
standards derive from some similar, more 
fundamental, intuition of “form,” “fitness,” 
or “appropriateness.””® Such an argument 
might develop the concepts of “unity” and 
“harmony,” as applied on the one hand to 
those human actions we call “morally good,”’ 
or “right,’’ and on the other hand to those 
human works we call “aesthetically good,” 
or “beautiful.” But we cannot pursue this 
here. 

The most apparent distinction between 
these species of “ought,” in addition to that 
of breadth of social effect, mentioned earlier, 


derives from the different kinds of standards 
imposed. A standard of behavior enjoins the 
performance of certain specific actions or the 
development of a personality such that new 
problems, when faced, will be solved in de- 
sired ways. A standard of taste, however, 
enjoins the performance of no specific overt 
action but rather seems to be satisfied with 
the adoption of the requisite attitude. And 
even this attitude is (as we have seen) condi- 
tional upon contemplation, which itself is 
rarely or never obligatory. 

At least two advantages might result 
from a renewed consciousness of the obliga- 
tory component in aesthetic judgments. 
First, we may find it helpful to direct our at- 
tention away from progressively subtler in- 
trospections on the precious ‘‘aesthetic atti- 
tude,” from narrower and narrower delimi- 
tations of the species of ‘‘pleasure’’ we shall 
admit as aesthetic, from curiously nonsym- 
bolic symbols and nonreferential references. 
We may be able, instead, seriously to seek 
grounds for an aesthetic obligation. The des- 
ignation of such grounds in particular works 
of art becomes presumably, the responsibili- 
ty of the art critic, as the general description 
of the grounds is the responsibility of the 
aesthetician. 

One problem which, for example, might 
well be examined in this light is that of rele- 
vance. Certain of us are very much con- 
cerned to analyze exactly the meaning of 
this term in such a sentence as ““The imagery 
of this poem is certainly relevant to the de- 
termination of its beauty, while the biogra- 
phy of the poet is equally certainly irrele- 
vant.” At least a part of the meaning of such 
a sentence seems to be imperative, along the 
lines suggested in the body of this paper: 
“You ought to direct your attention toward 
the imagery and away from the biography.” 
Part of the meaning may also involve a 
quasi-scientific prediction: “If you wish to 
make useful and interesting generalizations 
about the beauty of this poem, you will be 
wise to direct your attention as I recom- 
mend.” And part of its meaning may well be 
a resolution about future usage of the sym- 
bol “beauty.” It seems to me more conven- 
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ient to isolate the factors determining aes- 
thetic relevance when they are translated 
into “oughts.” I repeat once more that I do 
not attempt to prejudge the force or mean- 
ing of this “ought,” and I admit its variance 
in context; all I insist on is that in use it 
must be recognized as parallel to the 
“ought” of promise-keeping. 

A second advantage might well accrue to 
those philosophers who admit an interest in 
the general theory of value. Whatever sense 
can be given to the term “the good,”’ as, for 
example, that which ought to be pursued as 
end, rather than as means, a closely analo- 
gous sense can, and in general will, be given 
to the term “the beautiful,” as, for example, 
that which ought to be enjoyed for its own 


sake. I do not know whether any such latter- 
day Platonism might also be applied to “the 
true.” 

And what a curious position our analyst 
now finds himself in! He has persistently 
tried to clarify the meanings of terms like 
“beauty” and “goodness” as found in com- 
mon usage. And his conclusion, that these 
terms seem to have some close parallel or 
common core of meaning, seems suspiciously 
close to a familiar metaphysical position, 
when a simple translation is made. Would 
such a development and such a translation 
be possible with others among the “‘verbal” 
problems of the analysts? 
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NOTES 


1. In slightly different form, this paper was 
read under the title “On Beauty and Duty” at 
the meeting of the Eastern Division of the American 
Philosophical Association at Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, December 28, 1949. 

2. Neither here nor in the following definition 
of “moral judgments” is there any attempt to beg 
the question by the use of the admittedly dubious 
term “judgment.” In this imprecise context, it may 
be read as “sentence,” “statement or pseudo-state- 
ment,” “proposition or pseudo-proposition,” etc. 

3. This fact does not alone make aesthetic dis- 
course “moral.” Charles Morris is correct in point- 
ing out (Signs, Language and Behavior [1946], p. 
139) that “not all] ‘oughts’ or all prescriptions of 
techniques to be followed are called moral dis- 
course.” I claim simply that discourse called 
“aesthetic” shares “‘incitive’” usage (in Morris’ 
terms) with moral discourse. The question of the 
mode of this incitive usage (which Morris considers 
exclusively appraisive) is here left open. I feel that 
his restriction of the term “moral” to language 
which “appraises action in terms of group welfare” 
(loc. cit.) is unduly narrow. But I hope that he and 
I might agree that aesthetic discourse, together 
with moral, is “incitive,” and that theories about 
either are “systemic.” 

4. It is tempting to believe that a man must, 
for consistency, define his moral and his aesthetic 
“oughts” identically: if he is a positivist in ethics, 
he should be one in aesthetics, and the like. His- 
torically, it seems to be generally true that men 
have followed these lines: from an acquaintance 
with a man’s ethical views, we can usually predict 
with fair success what views he will hold in aesthet- 
ics, whereas it is much more difficult to predict 


any very precise metaphysic. I cannot, however, 
find any logical necessity requiring a man to treat 
his moral and aesthetic ‘‘oughts” alike; there seems 
to be no formalinconsistency in holding a categorical 
“ought” and an aesthetically instrumental one. 

5. It goes without saying that the word “beauty” 
can be used without any overtones of obligation; it 
can be used in any number of odd ways. Philusophers 
have sometimes used it in very odd ways. But most 
senses of the word, as actually used by English- 
speaking people, do seem to include the notion of 
obligation, and any aesthetic analysis which tries to 
do without it must suffer the consequences. 

6. Paul Weiss and others correctly point out 
that this interpretation of our music paradigm is 
“‘metaphysically loaded.” To be sure, it is; and our 
analyst, I am urging, cannot pretend to give an 
account of common usage, of “what we really 
mean,” unless he admits this. What the analyst will 
then presumably try to do here is to go beyond 
this level and to exorcise devils wherever he finds 
them. A corollary to the maxim mentioned in the 
first paragraph of this discussion teaches that no 
analysis is complete which leaves any room at all 
for metaphysical judgments. I suspect that a further 
corollary might be drawn from this: No analysis is 
ever complete. 

7. A minor difficulty here is pointed out by Mrs. 
Morris Weitz. The idiot and the child may be alike 
exempt from moral and aesthetic obligations; but 
the morally uneducated person of normal intelligence 
is not exempted from moral obligation, at least 
under the law, while the aesthetically uneducated 
person appears to be exempt from aesthetic obliga- 
tion. That there is some difference here I gladly 
agree, but it seems to me to be a difference in degree 
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of social importance, as indicated below. We do, in 
effect, blame aesthetically uneducated people of 
normal capabilities every time we criticize some- 
one’s taste. 

8. It is necessary to add here that this con- 
version of Oscar Wilde does not include any con- 
sideration of the auxiliary and interesting problem 
of the critical relation between aesthetic judgments 
and other judgments of obligation. The fact that 
there is an “ought” hidden in the judgment “This 
painting is beautiful” does not in itself permit the 
introduction of other moral criteria in the determi- 
nation of the beauty of this painting. It is claimed 
only that formally the aesthetic and moral judg- 
ments are alike. No Platonic or Soviet moral censor- 
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ship is thereby justified, nor does it follow that any 
other moral considerations are even remotely rele- 
vant to the truth (if any) of the aesthetic judgment. 
It still remains consistent—and, I should say, true— 
that some works of art are, in their social effects, 
immoral and remain none the less beautiful for all 
of that. Qua works of art, they ought when con- 
templated to be enjoyed, approved, appreciated; 
qua items in our social environment, they ought 
perhaps to be condemned. 

g. Indeed, I have often suspected something 
somewhat aesthetic in the ultimate grounds to 
which moralists appeal in justifying their most 
general intuitions. Consider A. C. Ewing, for ex- 
ample, and his category of “fitness.” 
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GOTSHALK’S RELATIONAL THEORY OF VALUE 


JOHN M. ANDERSON 


I’ A recent article in this Journal, “‘Out- 
lines of a Relational Theory of Value,’’ 
D. W. Gotshalk closes his argument with the 
statement, “‘. . . there is no need to assume, 
in the manner of Descartes, that human 
evaluation requires an imposed idea of Per- 
fection or an idea of God causally derived 
from without.” This is interesting, because 
Descartes introduces the idea of Perfection 
to establish not the validity of human evalu- 
ation in general but more particularly its 
conservation and accumulation. Thus the 
value, truth, seems to Descartes to be estab- 
lished independently of the idea of God and 
in fact is grounded only upon clarity and dis- 
tinctness, an instance being the truth of 
self-existence. He does, however, hold that 
the accumulation of systematic truth and 
the conservation or retainment of certainty 
about previously discerned truth depend 
upon the idea of God: “‘. . . when I said that 
we could know nothing with certainty unless 
we were first aware that God existed, I an- 
nounced in express terms that I referred 
only to the science apprehending such con- 
clusions as can recur in memory without at- 
tending further to the proofs which led me to 
make them....That an atheist can know 
clearly that the three angles of triangle are 
equal to two right angles, I do not deny... .” 
This distinction, about which Descartes is 
not always as clear as in the passage quoted, 
seems also to be lacking in clarity in Got- 
shalk’s discussion. 

I mention this historical point, not to 
raise a question concerning Gotshalk’s 
scholarship, for I am well aware that his 
acquaintance with Descartes’s thought is 
more profound than my own, but because 
the distinction in question is especially sig- 
nificant for the ethical theory he develops in 
his essay. Indeed, the two explicitly formu- 
lated aims of his paper reflect exactly the 
difference between a consideraton of the oc- 
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currence of value and its systematic relation 
and accumulation. That is, he says he wishes 
“* . . first, to analyze the situation in which 
human values occur and, second, to suggest 
certain hypotheses regarding the principles 
of evaluation.” He is, thus, seeking first to 
make plain what a value is and the criteria 
for its recognition. He does this not as 
Descartes did in the case of the value, truth, 
by appealing to a rationalistic ideal of clarity 
and distinctness but by sustained empirical 
examination. This empirical examination 
has the somewhat rare merit in empirical 
philosophy of being lucidly expressed; and 
while it seems to me that his analysis must 
be mistaken, I do not wish to question it 
directly. 

His second aim, however, is directed 
toward expressing the basis for what I have 
called the “conservation and accumulation 
of values,” in analogy with the Cartesian 
discussion of truth, and is concerned with 
the standards of evaluation. There is, he 
says in effect, a great practical problem here, 
but no particularly difficult theoretical 
problem. There is, he seems to say, no 
theoretical problem precisely because the 
empirical description of value already ac- 
complished reveals that values are in fact 
standards. Each value is a standard. It is, 
therefore, not necessary to assume an exter- 
nal reference in terms of which values may 
be judged for accumulation and systemati- 
zation; “the only assumption necessary is, 
what seems to be a fact rather than an as- 
sumption, that the human being is a telic 
being, that he is a fountain of standards.” 
We are thus informed that there is an infin- 
ity of value-standards deriving from the 
double infinity of objective circumstances 
and individual differences—the objects re- 
lated to subjects by what Gotshalk calls 
“vectors” and “telic bents.” And the conclu- 
sion we are led to amounts to the denial of 
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the philosophical problem (traditional and 
perennial as it is) of formulating the theoret- 
ical ground for the organization of values. 
Gotshalk, who disparages the positivists, is 
only a little less sweeping than they are in 
his elimination of nonsense problems on em- 
pirical grounds. 

It is therefore somewhat surprising to 
find in the body of his article a deep philo- 
sophical concern with the practical problem 
of value-standards, the problem of eliminat- 
ing value-conflict and value-wastage in hu- 
man life. But it is still more surprising to 
find him arguing seriously that knowledge is 
the key to the resolution of this problem. He 
says, “If such [empirical] knowledge is ob- 
tained, or, so far as it is, good object evalua- 
tion presents no theoretical difficulty... . 
The major difficulties to good evaluation in 
the subjective sphere . .. lie in knowing in 
an accurate and comprehensive manner ex- 
actly what one wants....Once this is 
known, good subjective evaluation is easy 
in principle. . .. Good intersubjective value 
judgment ... would involve an accurate 
empirical knowledge of both factors [objec- 
tive and subjective].”” This philosophical use 
of knowledge as the standard of value- 
conservation seems to me irreconcilable 
with Gotshalk’s empirical analysis of value. 
This is especially true, for when I refer to 
what must be, for him, the example of em- 
pirical knowledge, par excellence, his meta- 


physical treatise, Structure and Reality, I 
discover that knowledge includes or can in- 
clude a description of the Real, ‘the sum 
total of being in its comprehensive being,” 
and that “the Real is perfect.” Presumably, 
then, the philosophical relation of knowl- 
edge to the problem of conserving value in- 
volves an implicit reference to Perfection de- 
rived from the principles of knowledge, that 
is, as Descartes would say, “causally.” 
Granting the philosophical importance of 
knowledge in this context, there must be 
more to a correct empirical analysis of val- 
ue than Gotshalk finds. 

Gotshalk says, in speaking of Carnap’s 
denial of objective significance to value- 
judgments and Carnap’s emphatic state- 
ment that science must meet certain ideal 
requirements, “Either this statement is 
merely an expression of private prejudice, 
and so empirical and scientific nonsense, or 
it is a serious recognition that science and 
scientific experience contain universal im- 
peratives and goals since it demands that 
would-be scientific statements measure up 
to certain requirements. . . .” I should like 
to suggest that Gotshalk’s denial of empiri- 
cal (objective) relevance to a theoretical 
ground, such as the Cartesian concept of 
Perfection, for value-organization and his 
emphatic statements that knowledge fulfils 
this function deserve a similar comment. 
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1. Ethics, LIX (1949), 181-89. 
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ON THE STANDARD OF VALUE 


D. W. GOTSHALK 


main point of Professor Anderson’s 
I comment on my article, “Outlines of a 
Relational Theory of Value”’ (Ethics, April, 
1949), seems to be that the article contains 
a contradiction. It advocates two incom- 
patible standards of human value, (1) an ex- 
plicit empirical standard: “each value is a 
standard,” and (2) an implicit theoretical 
standard: “knowledge as the standard of 
value,” which contradicts the empirical 
standard. If this is an accurate statement of 
Professor Anderson’s main point, I regret to 
say that I find it inadmissible. The sole 
standard of human value that my article 
explicitly advocates is the relational prin- 
ciple embodied in telic patterns. Moreover, 
so far as I have been able to discover, this is 
the only standard of human value that the 
position maintained in my paper implicitly 
employs, or is required to advocate. 
According to the relational theory I out- 
lined, ordinary human values—described in 
my paper as subjective, objective, and inter- 
subjective values—are not standards at all. 
They are the raw materials to which stand- 
ards are applied, items to be evaluated. 
Knowledge also is not the standard. It is 
merely a means by which good value judg- 
ments can be made. Knowledge can reveal 
the ordinary values in a situation, the spe- 
cific telic patterns being employed, and the 
ideal of a telic pattern. But the specific telic 
patterns themselves are the standards used 
in ordinary value judgments, while the ideal 
of a telic pattern is the standard for judging 
any specific telic pattern as adequate. A 
telic pattern with its implicit ideal is alone 
the standard of human evaluation, and the 
only standard needed, according to the rela- 
tional theory I outlined. This theory may 
not be correct, but it is the theory I advo- 
cated, and, so far as I can see, the only the- 
ory I employed in my paper. 
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Regarding Descartes, I would state the 
point in the following way. A standard of 
value contains an implicit reference to per- 
fection, and this reference is foundational. 
So far, we agree. However, this reference is 
not to an external perfection, as Descartes 
appears to hold. Thus, in judging the self 
and its limitations, the reference is to a telic 
pattern of the self and its implicit ideal. It is 
a reference to an internal standard of per- 
fection. At the same time, I would not deny 
that this internal standard has connections 
with the real as depicted in Structure and 
Reality. Surely, a relational theory would 
not deny such an obvious relation. In gen- 
eral, the relation is one of inclusion, and, in 
the case of a telic pattern adequate to its 
ideal, one of harmony. What I would deny, 
and did deny in my article, is the need to 
construe the relation as causal, e.g., that of 
Maker to made, or of Conserver to con- 
served, as Descartes held. Given man’s telic 
nature, you have all the causality needed to 
explain man’s standards, for then these 
standards are interpretable as vector projec- 
tions of this nature, which also maintains 
them. On a telic interpretation of man’s na- 
ture, an external being to cause or conserve 
man’s standards is simply superfluous. Pro- 
fessor Anderson cites Structure and Reality 
against this, but, if I may say so, the case, 
as I see it, is just the opposite. In this book, 
causal power is said to be attributable only 
to certain finite items, and not at all to the 
real. Structure and Reality goes beyond the 
modest position of my paper, and asserts 
that a causal relation to the real in every in- 
stance is not only superfluous but impos- 
sible. (See chapters v and viii.) 

Finally, the upshot of the argument of 
my article was not at all to deny that there 
is an important theoretical problem of hu- 
man evaluation. Certainly, there is. Other- 
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wise, I would not have written my paper. 
My point was that, given the relational 
theory of my article, the major difficulties 
to good human evaluation then become 
problems of detailed empirical knowledge 
and inquiry. This is not because there is no 
important theoretical problem, but because, 
as I believed, the relational theory presented 
in my paper took care of the main theoreti- 
cal difficulties. Judging from Professor An- 
derson’s comments, this belief was oversan- 


guine. A cosmological exegesis, supplement- 
ing the stated theory, would seem needed. 
Nevertheless, I remain convinced that a be- 
ginning toward a proper evaluation of the 
theory cannot be made by attributing alien 
principles to it. It can be done, I believe, 
only by the method everywhere advocated 
in my paper for evaluating any telic pattern, 
viz., by first recognizing, then considering, 
the principles genuinely internal to it. 
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A NOTE ON THE “PROOF” OF UTILITY IN J. S. MILL 


RICHARD H. POPKIN 


N A recent article’ E. W. Hall has chal- 

lenged the traditional attack on J. S. 
Mill’s “proof” of the principle of utility. 
Mill is usually attacked for having com- 
mitted some of the most obvious fallacies 
when he stated in his Utilitarianism: 


The only proof capable of being given that 
an object is visible, is that people actually see 
it. The only proof that a sound is audible, is 
that people hear it: and so of the other sources 
of our experience. In like manner, I apprehend, 
the sole evidence it is possible to produce that 
anything is desirable, is that people do actually 
desire it. If the end which the utilitarian doc- 
trine proposes to itself were not, in theory and 
in practice, acknowledged to be an end, nothing 
could ever convince any person that it was so. 
No reason can be given why the general happi- 
ness is desirable, except that each person, so 
far as he believes it to be attainable, desires his 
own happiness. This, however, being a fact, 
we have not only all the proof which the case 
admits of, but all which it is possible to require, 
that happiness is a good: that each person’s 
happiness is a good to that person, and 
the general happiness, therefore, a good to the 
aggregate of all persons. Happiness has made 
out its title as one of the ends of conduct, and 
consequently one of the criteria of morality.? 


In the usual criticisms of this passage it is 
pointed out that Mill has confused a factual 
statement with a normative one, has com- 
mitted the naturalistic fallacy, has tried to 
infer an ought from an is, etc. 

Hall showed in his paper that the passage 
in question, if examined in context, does not 
allow for such an interpretation but instead 
is both reasonable and without any logical 
error. Mill pointed out, prior to this passage, 
that basic ethical principles are not suscepti- 
ble of strict proof, and hence what Mill pre- 
sented instead was the only sort of “proof 
which the case admits of.” This type of 
“proof’’ consists only of some considerations 
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which, Mill thought, might induce an hon- 
est and reasonable man to accept utilitari- 
anism. These are that the principles of utili- 
tarianism are the only ethical principles that 
set up ends that people actually desire. This 
contention, which Hall calls the “test of 
psychological realism,” is a crucial feature of 
Mill’s discussion. As Hall reconstructs the 
line of reasoning in Utilitarianism, with am- 
ple evidence from the text, Mill first pointed 
out that one could not prove any first prin- 
ciple and then offered what evidence he 
could for his own principles, namely, that 
they conform to what people actually de- 
sire. This does not establish that what peo- 
ple do desire is desirable but merely at- 
tempts to make the principles acceptable. 

I would like to show now that, if one 
looks beyond the Utilitarianism to Mill’s A 
System of Logic, the case for Mill becomes 
even clearer and Hall’s interpretation even 
stronger. In the last chapter of the Logic, 
Mill discussed the logic of “‘practice or art” 
and here described what he considered the 
peculiar feature of ethical principles. If one 
examines this section, one can readily see 
that Mill clearly understood that there is a 
difference between factual and normative 
statements and realized only too well that 
the latter could not be derived from the 
former. 

“Every art,’”’ Mill said, “has one first 
principle, or general major premise, not bor- 
rowed from science; that which enunciates 
the object aimed at, and affirms it to be a 
desirable object.”* These principles differ 
from scientific propositions in that the latter 


assert a matter of fact: an existence, a co- 
existence, a succession, or a resemblance. The 
propositions now spoken of [those which are 
principles of an art] do not assert that anything 
is, but enjoin or recommend that something 
should be. They are a class by themselves. A 
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proposition of which the predicate is expressed 
by the words ought or should be, is generically 
different from one which is expressed by is or 
will be.s 

This distinction between normative prin- 
ciples and factual ones (though it is not 
described in this discussion beyond indicat- 
ing the different type of predicate involved 
in each case) is followed by a consideration 
of a sense in which normative propositions 
might be considered factual, namely, they 
indicate that the conduct recommended in 
them is approved by the speaker. But, Mill 
then pointed out, such a fact as the speaker’s 
approbation is no reason or justification for 
the normative judgment in that the speak- 
er’s approval does not show that the action 
recommended ought to be approved. This 
can only be indicated from some general 
premises about the art in question which 
will determine what objects or actions are 
desirable.° 

Mill next considered the basis for general 
premises in the arts and showed that, in his 
judgment, such premises could not be 
derived from scientific (factual) information. 
Although he did not discuss the basis for 
his own utilitarian premises in the Logic, 
he made it quite clear that he did not believe 
that he could derive them from any descrip- 
tions of what people do, in fact, desire. 

A scientific observer or reasoner, merely as 
such, is not an adviser for practice. His part 
is only to show that certain consequences 
follow from certain causes, and that to obtain 
certain ends, certain means are the most effectu- 
al. Whether the ends themselves are such as 
ought to be pursued, and if so, in what cases 
and to how great a length, it is no part of his 
business as a cultivator of science to decide, and 
science alone will never qualify him for the 
decision. In purely physical science there is not 
much temptation to assume this ulterior office; 
but those who treat of human nature and society 
invariably claim it; they always undertake to 
say, not merely what is, but what ought to be.” 


This quotation indicates, surely, that Mill 
did not believe that any inference was possi- 
ble from psychological or sociological evi- 
dence about what is approved and desired 
to any normative principle. 


Mill concluded, from the foregoing dis- 
cussion of the lack of connection between 
what is and what ought to be, that there 
must be two separate types of first principles 
—those peculiar to art and those peculiar to 
science, those of conduct and those of 
knowledge.* Mill did not reveal in the Logic 
how one determines the correct principles of 
art except to refer his readers to the Utili- 
ltarianism. He even declined, in the last sec- 
tion of the Logic, to explain what kind of 
justification any normative principles, in- 
cluding his own, admit of.° 

This brief discussion of Mill’s about nor- 
mative principles reveals that he was well 
aware of the distinction that is involved be- 
tween desired and desirable and was sure 
that evidence about the former proved 
nothing conclusive about the latter. It is 
difficult to imagine that a man with the con- 
sistency and honesty of J. S. Mill could be 
so cognizant in his Logic of the very points 
that he is supposed to have been so oblivious 
to in his Utilitarianism. Since he referred to 
the latter as a continuation of the points 
made in the above examination in the 
former, it seems only probable that, in his 
mind, there was no discrepancy between the 
two works. The usual criticisms of Mill’s 
“proof” of the principle of utility can be 
squared with Mill’s own views about the 
nature of normative principles here only if 
one assumes either that he unconsciously 
changed his mind or that he was unable to 
observe the difference between the two 
views. In the light of the absence of any 
evidence for either possibility, Hall’s ex- 
planation seems far more plausible, that is, 
that Mill, as he plainly stated in Utilitar- 
ianism, knew that he could not demon- 
strate that happiness ought to be desired, 
and so he offered the only type of evidence 
that the case admits of, the fact that every- 
body desires happiness. The passages I have 
quoted and discussed do not give any indi- 
cation that Mill accepted Hall’s test of psy- 
chological realism, but they do present fur- 
ther evidence that Mill was not the falla- 
cious reasoner he is generally supposed to be. 
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NOTES 


1. Everett W. Hall, “The ‘Proof’ of Utility in 
Bentham and Mill,” Ethics, LX (1949), 1-18. 

2. John Stuart Mill, Utilitarianism (Everyman 
ed.), chap. iv, pp. 32-33. 

3. Hall, op. cit., pp. 11-13. 

4. John Stuart}Mill, A System of Logic (London 


and New York, 1949), Bk. VI, chap. xii, par. 6, 
Pp. 619. 

5. Ibid., pp. 619-20. 

6. Ibid., p. 620. 

7. Ibid. 

8. Ibid., par. 7, p. 620. 

9. Ibid., p. 621. 
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ON THE SCIENTIFIC RELEVANCE OF “IMPUTATION” 


KURT H. 


MONG the various problems evolved in 
the literature of the so-called “soci- 
ology of knowledge,” the problem of impu- 
tation is noteworthy for three reasons. One 
is that it can be handled as a nonphilosophi- 
cal problem: for the scientist, its most rele- 
vant aspect is what he should understand by 
it as regards his research. Another reason 
follows from the first: It takes perhaps less 
effort to clarify the problem of imputation 
and thus to aid the scientist than is true of 
most other problems in the field. Finally, 
Arthur Child’s treatment of imputation 
results from a critique of the major writers 
on the topic and can thus be taken as an 
authoritative and up-to-date statement. Its 
presentation and analysis, therefore, should 
yield relatively conclusive arguments. 
Child has discussed the problem on three 
occasions.‘ In his earliest statement, he 
clearly links the phenomenon of imputation 
to that of ideology; nor is this linkage repu- 
diated subsequently. Despite this and de- 
spite the historical background of the link- 
age, it will be shown that the connection 
must be rejected. 


We can impute a given ideology to a definite 
class... by discriminating the attitudes that 
have produced it and by then assigning the 
ideology to the class to which the attitudes be- 
long. That is the foundation of social behavior- 
ist imputation [z, p. 190]. 


In order, however, for the imputer to know 
how to relate attitudes to classes, the con- 
cepts of ‘attitudinal structure,” “simple” 
and “‘ideal,” are needed. 


A simple attitudinal structure . . . is an implic- 
it behavior pattern determined by the position 
of a class with relation to the total social process, 
by the interests resulting therefrom and by the 
natural drives as modified through social inter- 
action [z, p. 


The ideal attitudinal structure, on the other 
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hand, is “rationally suited to a definite, typi- 
cal position in the process of production”; 
it is ‘‘a situationally adequate behavior pat- 
tern” [z, p. 191]; it 

is the structure that would prevail if the actual 
implicit behavior pattern of the class in question 
did in fact correspond to the objective position 
of the class in reference to the totality of the 
social structure [7, p. 192]. 


Hence one can speak of an ‘‘ideological rep- 
resentative” of a'class other than his “own” 
as of a person whose actual attitudinal struc- 
ture is identical with the ideal attitudinal 
structure of the class (cf. 7, p. 193). 

The revision (2) of Child’s first inquiry 
into imputation is limited to an appraisal of 
Szende’s, Mannheim’s, Griinwald’s, and 
Lukacs’s theories concerning the topic. The 
result is a convincing statement of their in- 
adequacy, followed by an allusion to future 
analysis of the questions raised. This analy- 
sis is presented in Child’s third study of 
imputation (3). 

The crux of the relevant literature, Child 
argues there, is the assumption, shared by 
all contributors discussed in his second pa- 
per but not stated explicitly by any of them, 
that it is valid to impute ideas to socio- 
economic classes. An investigation of this 
assumption now is Child’s prime motive; 
and from this investigation flow nine theses 
relative to imputation. These theses are not 
explicitly so stated, but they may profitably 
be construed as such on the basis of a study 
of Child’s propositions. They are here 
briefly expounded in the approximate order 
of their occurrence. 

1. Imputation must be to “groups as 
they are rather than...to an ideal... 
class consciousness” (3, p. 97a). The reason, 
Child points out, is that ‘‘ideal-typical class 
consciousness” (Lukdcs’s concept) is ideal 
not only in the traditional sense of being 


ir. 6, 
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true to a type constructed as a limit of pu- 
rity from atypical admixtures but also in the 
sense “of an end of personal or group de- 
sire” (ibid.) on the part of the imputer. In 
other words, despite the fact that “‘ideal,” 
as used in the term “ideal type,”’ custom- 
arily refers to empirically unattainable 
purity, Child suggests that the word, in this 
same concept, also partakes of the more col- 
loquial referent of “ideal” —“goal,” “aim,” 
“challenge’’: the imputer vaguely entertains 
some such ideal and constructs his “ideal 
type” in conformance with it. 

2. “The primary concern of imputation 
...lies...with the level of systematic 
theory”’; for, as regards perceptions, “they 
in general agree for practical purposes’; 
and as for simple judgments, they can be 
“imputed” only to “some integral mode of 
interpretation” as fragments thereof. In this 
case, “the process of imputation would con- 
sist merely in the formation and verification 
of a hypothesis as to the implicit systematic 
relationship between simple judgments.” 
(Cf. 3, p. 98.) 

3. Imputation is directed toward the con- 
stitutive function of the categories of 
thought. That is, it has as its subject matter 
different interpretations of approximately 
identical parts of reality. These interpreta- 
tions are co-constituted by different cate- 
gorical structures. Or, negatively, imputa- 
tion is not concerned with the selective func- 
tion of the categorical structure; it does not 
have as its subject matter interpretations of 
different parts of reality. The reason is that 
conflict arises not among interpretations of 
different things but among different inter- 
pretations of the same thing. In practice, 
therefore, it is only in this second case that 
the need for (as well as the difficulties of) 
imputation develops. (Cf. 3, pp. 98b—g99a.) 

4. “For an idea to be imputable to any 
given class, sub-class, or stratum, it must so 
prevail among the members of that group 
. - aS recognizably to constitute the norm.” 
Inversely, “the thought of any member of 
the group who does not have as his own that 
particular idea (or, more exactly, who does 
not think in such fashion that he has, or in 


principle could have, that particular idea as 
his own when the appropriate occasion 
arises) must ... be recognizable as a devia- 
tion from the norm” (3, p. 99). This is so be- 
cause, in order to be imputable to a group, 
an idea must derive from “categories that 
are either peculiar to or primary to the 
given group” (3, p. 99a). 

5. Under normal conditions (that is, un- 
der conditions not characterized by far- 
reaching changes in the power structure of 
the society under discussion) only a ruling 
class has ‘“‘any considerable body of ideas— 


[that is, a]... more or less systematically. 


articulated set of convictions, principles, 
beliefs, and opinions—of the nature which 
one terms ‘ideological’ ” (3, p. ggb). And the 
question as to how one can determine 
whether a given “ideology” belongs to a 
given “ruling class” is answered as follows: 
“if the members of a ruling class reward the 
person who thinks in certain ways, if, that 
is, they encourage such thinking; if they 
themselves, in so far as they are themselves 
ideologically fertile, produce ideology of the 
type in question; if such ideology, by whom- 
ever produced, appears acceptable to, and 
vital in the lives of, the normal members of 
that class—then the imputation of the ideo- 
logical tendency to the particular class in 
question seems quite justified” (ibid.). 

6. Subordinate or nonruling classes have 
ideologies only in the midst of some great 
social crisis, especially in times of revolu- 
tion. Although “the categories of critical or 
revolutionary periods may exist implicitly 
in, and develop from, earlier vague tenden- 
cies of thought,” they “would not be sys- 
tematically elaborated...into an_ inte- 
grated ideological structure; for the ideology 
actually prevalent in that class during a 
normal period would be the ideology of the 
dominant social class” (3, p. 102a). 

7. “In a full and primary sense, the im- 
putation of an integrated, systematically 
elaborated ideology can be made only to a 
group which is organized deliberately and 
ideologically . . .—not to the class or classes 
which that specialized group attempts to 
lead” (3, p. 104a). For, “because of its 
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necessarily critical, expanded, additive, and 
organized nature”’ (3, p. 103a), an ideology 
js really possessed only by particular in- 
dividuals making up an_ organization 
“which, while usually composed in the main 
by members of the class in question, is, 
nevertheless, an organization quite distinct 
from the class itself” (3, p. 103b). And this 
holds good for both normal and critical 
periods: in either case it is only an elite, not 
the mass of people making up a ‘lass, which 
can properly be said to have an ideology.’ 

8. While “‘in the case of a socioeconomic 
class, an ideology can legitimately be im- 
puted only in the sense of prevailing among 
what appears to be the majority of the mem- 
bers of the class ..., in the case of ideologi- 
cally organized groups, . . . imputation pro- 
ceeds on the basis of the acknowledged ideal 
of the members as organized” (3, pp. 105b- 
106a). 

g. According to G. H. Mead, all ideas 
have a group origin: even if an idea is de- 
veloped by an individual, the mind of this 
individual is itself the result of social inter- 
action. Ideologies, as a particular kind of 
ideas, must therefore be shown to have a 
particular social origin. Earlier, Child had 
defined “ideology” as “a system of ideas 
which consciously or unconsciously tends to 
advance the interests—or reflects the class 
position—of some social class or section of 
such class” (Problems, p. 22). Now he writes 
that “the individual origination of ideologies 
does seem to involve a quite explicit and 
conscious group reference” (3, p. 106b). 
And an examination of this group reference 
shows that the ideologist refers, in his ideol- 
ogy, not necessarily to the group to which 
he belongs (in some one of the various senses 
of belonging), but to that which he repre- 
sents. In consequence, imputation, too, is 
concerned only with the group which a 
thinker represents, that is, with that group 
which the thinker “actively identifies him- 
self with, whose interests, whose aims, whose 
desires, whose ideals...he attempts to 
make his own” (3, p. 107a) and which, in 
addition, recognizes his leadership: “repre- 
sentation” refers to a reciprocal process. 


And, further, “‘it is . . . the ideologically or- 
ganized group alone of which the ideologist 
can be a representative; and it is only such 
an affiliational group . . . to which in general 
the ideas of the ideologist can legitimately 
be imputed” (3, p. 108a). 


Child’s linkage of imputation to ideology 
requires an appraisal of his conception of 
ideology before his statements on imputa- 
tion can be appreciated. The definition of 
“ideology” quoted in connection with thesis 
g suffers from relatively unanalyzed terms— 
from “system of ideas” to “social class.” 
Nor is this definition clarified when it is ap- 
plied to other relevant passages in Child’s 
writings on imputation. A comparison of 
these passages raises the questions whether 
“any” or only a “ruling” class can have an 
ideology; what “unconscious” ideology re- 
fers to; whether the ideas about a class’s 
position in society which are taken for 
granted both by that class and by members 
of other classes are ideological (as they are 
according to the earlier definition of “‘ideol- 
ogy”) or not (as they seem to be according 
to several among the theses on imputation) ; 
whether, ideological or not, they can be 
imputed and, if so, how and to which class; 
etc. 

An inspection of Child’s statements on 
imputation itself shows a shift of interest 
from methodology (cf. the emphasis upon 
such concepts as “simple attitudinal struc- 
ture” and “ideal attitudinal structure”) to 
social structure (cf. the discussion of class, 
affiliational group, elite, etc., in regard to 
imputation). The chief unsolved problems 
of the earlier phase concern the interrelated 
conceptualizations and the operational defi- 
nitions of “class’’ and of similar group 
(structural) terms; of “simple” and “ideal 
attitudinal structure”; and of “class” (etc.) 
“with relation to the total social process” or 
“structure.” 

In the later phase these problems are 
omitted from consideration rather than 
solved. A study of this later phase—of 3 or 
of its exposition in the form of the nine 
theses presented—shows that the range of 
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imputation is increasingly narrowed down 
in the course of the argument: ever more 
qualifications are admitted until, in fact, at 
the end Child states: ‘The notion of imputa- 
tion, indeed, perhaps obscures considerably 
more than it illuminates” (3, p. rogb). An 
examination of this skeptical statement may 
help to determine the sense in which the 
term “imputation” may legitimately be 
used at all. 

Child employs this term in a number of 
ways. Thus, a comparison of theses 4, 7, 
and 8 shows that in thesis 8 Child draws on 
the former two theses and distinguishes be- 
tween their respective applications. But, 
concretely, what applications of them are 
possible? They would seem to be as follows: 
An ideological statement (always provided 
a statement can be identified as ideological) 
can be imputed to a class (to that of the 
person making the statement or to some 
other class) if the statement made is sub- 
scribed to by the majority of the members 
of that class—irrespective, it would appear, 
of whether or not the person making the 
statement is aware of its being subscribed 
to by those others. If he is aware, imputation 
becomes synonymous with the imputer’s 
discovery of social solidarity, social cohe- 
sion, esprit de corps, or the like—but why 
should this discovery be called “imputa- 
tion”? If the person making the statement 
is not aware of its being subscribed to by 
other members of that class, imputation be- 
comes synonymous with enunciating a 
classificatory proposition, which in nowise 
is different from other classificatory proposi- 
tions; hence, again, there is no justification 
for applying the term “imputation.” 

An ideological statement, however, can 
also be “imputed”’ to an ideologically organ- 
ized group, provided the statement made is 
part of the ideology of that group. In this 
situation, there would appear to be three 
possibilities. (2) The student may “impute” 
the statement to the group of which the per- 
son making it is a member or with which he 
otherwise identifies himself. In this case, 
imputation becomes synonymous with the 
discovery of affiliation, membership, soli- 


darity, or the like. (6) The student may 
“impute” the statement to a group of whose 
existence—or of his own relation to which— 
the person making the statement is not 
aware. In this case, imputation becomes 
synonymous with enunciating a classifica- 
tory proposition. (c) The student may “im- 
pute” the statement to some group other 
than the group whose ideology the person 
making the statement erroneously believes 
himself to share. In this case, imputation 
becomes synonymous with the ascertain- 
ment of an error. In none of these cases, 
clearly, is the term “imputation” anything 
but misleading. 

In accordance with thesis 2, Child makes 
still another use of the concept of imputa- 
tion: he uses it in the sense of Mannheim’s 
“sinngemdsse Zurechnung.”’ Is there, this 
time, any justification for using the term? 
The kind of inquiry within which such “im- 
putation”’ has its place is the social interpre- 
tation (however this may be understood) 
of an intellectual product. While proceeding 
with a given social interpretation, I am 
stimulated by certain elements, which I 
encounter in the intellectual product, to 
construct a Weltanschauung or “attitudinal 
structure” or similar construct and to test 
it by using it as a frame of reference for as 
many other elements (thoughts, concepts, 
etc.) as possible. In this procedure, accord- 
ing to the fate of my hypothesis, I find ele- 
ments which explicitly ‘‘contain” their own 
relationship to the structure hypothesized; 
or I find elements which can implicationally 
be related to this structure—which confirm, 
contradict, support, and qualify it (and the 
tracing of such implicational relations is part 
of “immanent interpretation’”’‘); or I find 
relations by analogy: but here again, and 
for reasons parallelling those mentioned in 
the preceding analysis of comparable cases, 
the concept of imputation has no specific 
referent. 

It follows that “imputation” is not, and 
hence should not be used as, a concept 
denoting fact. It is, therefore, proposed to 
use it only as a concept which refers to a 
heuristic-hypothetical relation between an 
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element of thought, emotion, or volition, 
on the one hand, and a group, institution, 
“time,” or Weltanschauung, “attitudinal 
structure,” etc., on the other. It will now be 
clear why it was anticipated that a concep- 
tion of imputation as here conceived is un- 
related to that of ideology. For “imputa- 
tion,” as understood here, applies equally 
well to all cognitive, affective, and conative 
phenomena, and in no way preferentially, 
much less exclusively, to ideologies, however 
these may be defined. 

Whereas this paper did attempt to ex- 
pound the Childian conception of imputa- 
tion in its essentials (the nine theses), it did 
not comment on all of them, most notably 
not on parts of thesis 2 and on thesis 3. The 
reason for this was implied earlier, when it 
was suggested that, for the practicing so- 
ciologist of intellectual behavior, imputa- 
tion need not be a philosophical problem 
(while it is largely implied as such in theses 
2 and 3). 

In the Marxian tradition, imputation has 
overwhelmingly had a polemic, debunking 
function, for which there is no room in scien- 
tific procedure. This historical background 
suggests why the problem of imputation 
should have been tied up with such prob- 
lems as the relativity of truth and validity 
and with other philosophical, especially 
epistemological, concerns. The present dis- 
cussion, on the basis of Child, tries to sepa- 


rate it from such problems, which are not, 
of course, solved thereby. What, if any, is 
their scientific relevance? 

It is submitted that their chief scientific 
relevance lies in the attention which such 
problems—as illustrated by the history of 
the concept of imputation and of its rami- 
fications—have called to the existence of, 
and to the historical failure to distinguish 
between, the unavoidable scientific postu- 
late of both fact (as the intended subject 
matter of the scientist) and interpretation 
(as his relation to fact). In this paper the 
attempt has been made to show that “im- 
putation” has been used as an untenable 
bridge between the two, and its use as a 
frankly interpretive concept has been advo- 
cated. The same kind of confusion also be- 
sets, for example, the use of the concept of 
“social class,” where it is not clear whether 
this concept is a factually vague term em- 
ployed in the course of evincing an interpre- 
tation of social structure or of history (not 
only Marxian) or, on the other hand, an in- 
terpretively barren exercise in statistics. 
Similar observations could be made in re- 
gard to “‘ideology.”’ Both facts and interpre- 
tation are needed for optimal science, as 
well as an ever refined reflection upon both 
these tools. It is hoped that this need has 
been made plausible, in a preliminary form, 
through an appraisal of “imputation.” 


STATE UNIVERSITY 


NOTES 


1. Arthur Child, The Problems of the Sociology of 
Knowledge: A Critical and Philosophical Study 
(henceforth referred to as: “Problems’”’) (Ph.D. 
dissertation, University of California, 1938), chap. 
v, “The Problem of Imputation” (hereafter referred 
to as “z’”’); “The Problem of Imputation in the So- 
ciology of Knowledge,” Ethics, LI (January, 1941), 
200-219 (hereafter referred to as ‘2’: a revision of 
1); and “The Problem of Imputation Resolved,” 
Ethics, LIV (January, 1944), 96-109 (hereafter re- 
ferred to as “3’’). 

2. It may be noted in passing that this notion, if 
applied to the history of the ideal-type concept, from 
Max Weber to Howard Becker and Robert Redfield, 
would probably yield significant insights. 

3. Cf. Child’s more casual] use of the term “im- 
putation” in a different context: “One might select 


a group so large that the excessive breadth and per- 
vasiveness, the excessive generality, of the estheti- 
cally relevant predispositions would exclude the 
legitimate imputation to them of any concrete and 
particular esthetic response” (Arthur Child, “The 
Social-Historical Relativity of Esthetic Value,” 
Philosophical Review, LIII [January, 1944], 6). 
Here Child seems to envisage, as prerequisites of 
imputing aesthetic matters, well-organized groups 
and well-organized “esthetic predispositions,” par- 
alleling the ideologically organized groups and the 
articulated ideologies in the case of imputing ideolo- 
gies. 

4. Cf. Kurt H. Wolff, ‘Notes toward a Sociocul- 
tural Interpretation of American Sociology,” 
American Sociological Review, XI (October, 1946), 
545. 
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THE SURVIVAL OF PottTiIcaL Man. By Errol E. 
Harris. Johannesburg: Witwatersrand Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. Pp. xi + 225. 20s. 

The main thesis of this earnestly written 
book may be summed up in its statement that 
“there is no way of maintaining peace and na- 
tional sovereignty in one and the same world.” 
The proof of the thesis consists in showing that, 
since sovereign states are not subject to effective 
law in their relations with one another, they are 
in the condition of the state of nature as de- 
scribed by Hobbes. While this point in its gen- 
eral outlines has become quite familiar in recent 
literature on international relations, it is here 
developed in considerable detail, which does 
not, however, add any important new features. 
Likewise familiar are the arguments devoted to 
the correlative thesis that what is needed for 
the securing of peace is a single sovereign gov- 
ernment for the whole world, organized on fed- 
eral principles. The author brings home the 
gravity of the problem and the urgent need for 
a solution in an introductory chapter setting 
forth the salient facts about the atom bomb. 

It is only in his penultimate chapter, how- 
ever, that Harris deals with the question of 
means. He takes over from K. C. Wheare’s 
Federal Government a list of five conditions in- 
clining states toward federation and examines 
each condition in relation to world federation. 
The first three conditions are readily met: com- 
mon menace to security, economic interdepend- 
ence, prior membership in a confederation. But 
the last two conditions present the important 
difficulties: common language, religion, and 
culture and similarity of social and political in- 
stitutions. That the former of these two condi- 
tions is lacking among the states of the world 
Harris admits, but he replies by citing the over- 
coming of heterogeneity in such states as 
Switzerland, Canada, South Africa, the United 
States, and the U.S.S.R. and by stressing that 
harmonious co-operation between highly di- 
verse peoples has been achieved in the past when 
their interests demanded it. 

With respect to the final condition, similar- 
ity of social and political institutions, Harris at 
once invokes the objection that, as against the 
democracies of the United States and similar 
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nations, “the Government of the U.S.S.R. 
seems to include definite dictatorial features— 
it is, in any case, a government by one party 
and some political writers regard it as an un- 
qualified dictatorship” (p. 183). His reply is as 
follows: 

The dichotomy of governments into democratic 

and dictatorial is not so clear cut as many wish to 
believe. The U.S.S.R. is not so unmitigated a dic- 
tatorship nor the U.S.A. so unqualified a democracy 
that we can hold them apart in watertight compart- 
ments. The Constitution of the Soviet Union is in 
all main essentials democratic and, if one considers 
that it is operated by the Russian Co:nmunist 
Party in a manner indistinguishable from dictator- 
ship, one must be prepared to recognize also that the 
eminently democratic Constitution of the United 
States may be operated by Big Business in the inter- 
ests of the rich not less inimically to individual 
freedom [p. 184]. 
This reply is supported by pointing out the 
undemocratic features of South Africa and 
many of the South American republics and by 
declaring that, amid the varied usages of the 
word “democracy,” “the essence of true de- 
mocracy is the refusal to grant exclusive privi- 
leges to any, except on the basis of service to 
the community.” Such service is that which 
ultimately leads to the greatest development of 
human personality and hence of freedom, which 
is therefore not only absence of restraint but 
also positive ability to develop one’s self to the 
fullest. Accordingly, a state which insists upon 
freedom from want may be as democratic as 
one which insists upon freedom of speech and 
discussion. ‘Democracy is, in short, an ideal 
which actual states approach in varying 
degrees.” 

With all due credit to the author’s sincere 
desire to find a way out of the critical difficulties 
of contemporary international relations, it is 
quite evident that his discussion is far too frag- 
mentary, and omits far too many factors of 
crucial importance, to establish the conclusion 
at which he is aiming. To put it most simply, 
he has failed to give sufficient weight to the 
fundamental institutional divergences which, 
whatever their historical sources, separate the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. amid the verbal 
similarities of their constitutions. That such 
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divergences might be outweighed by the im- 
perative necessity for some sort of effective 
world federation is, of course, an outcome 
devoutly to be desired. Yet to the practical 
ways in which this outcome might be attained— 
which is, of course, the real problem—the 
author devotes no attention. What he tells us, 
instead, is that “the only escape from the 
desperate situation which is the outcome of all 
this is a revolution in our moral and political 
attitudes, and consequently in our conception 
of national interests. The moral basis of civili- 
zation must be revitalized” (p. 162). The last 
chapter describes the nature of this revolution. 
It turns out that “it is the materialistic cast of 
our thought, bred of an overconcentration upon 
physical science, that places us today in immi- 
nent danger of annihilation” (p. 197). What is 
needed, then, is a turning from the positivism 
of recent philosophy to an idealist metaphysics 
culminating in a true religion. 

This book offers material for sober reflection 
in more than one respect. It is a sample—in- 
deed, an all too representative sample—of what 
some contemporary philosophers have to offer 
to solve our present practical problems. The 
author, who is a lecturer in philosophy at the 
University of the Witwatersrand, has recognized 
the need for an empirical basis of his philoso- 
phizing in his chapters on the inevitable insta- 
bility of peace among sovereign states; but he 
does not subject his own solution to a similar 
empirical check. Thus he does not consider the 
evidence which the history of Europe from the 
eleventh to the sixteenth centuries offers with 
respect to the efficacy of religions—indeed, of 
institutionally established religions—for the 
maintenance of peace. Had he undertaken to 
bring his invocation of religion to bear upon the 
moral aspects of the problems of poverty in 
large areas of the world, he might at least have 
begun to effect a rapprochement between his 
high-level moral injunctions and the pressing 
political aspects of our present social and eco- 
nomic problems. As it is, the only practical pro- 
gram we seem to be offered is a re-education of 
Mr. Russell and Mr. Ayer. 

ALAN GEWIRTH 
University of Chicago 


TVA AND THE Grass Roots: A STUDY IN THE 
SocIoLoGY OF FoRMAL ORGANIZATION. By 
Philip Selznick. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1949. Pp. ix 


+ 274. $3.75. 


PoLicy AND ADMINISTRATION. By Paul Appleby. 
University, Ala.: University of Alabama 
Press, 1949. Pp. xii + 174. $2.50. 

The first of these two books is essentially a 
history (to 1943) of the agricultural program of 
the TVA as a sample of decentralized, “grass 
roots” public administration. This material 
(which is now somewhat antiquated) is larded 
about with indigestible gobs of “guiding princi- 
ples,” “theoretical orientations,” and other 
“scientific” impedimenta, and the jargon of this 
wrapping paper has, unfortunately, infected 
the narrative itself, so that the whole work is 
painful to the mental ear and confusing to the 
intellect. 

The story which Mr. Selznick tells is, in out- 
line, simple. The boys from Washington, their 
souls filled with good intentions and their arms 
with cash and good deeds, descended upon the 
valley to accomplish the solution of social prob- 
lems by means of the administrative organiza- 
tion of the TVA, which was dedicated to the 
principle that administration begins at home. 
Unfortunately, they fell from the narrow path 
of righteousness, at least so far as their agri- 
cultural program was concerned, betrayed 
partly by their theory, which impelled them to 
‘Sine up” with a lot of conservative vested in- 
terests (the land-grant colleges, etc.) which 
already existed in the valley, and partly by the 
presence within their own ranks of a former 
president of the University of Tennessee (a 
land-grant college), Dr. H. A. Morgan, whose 
appointment was recommended by the Exten- 
sion Service of the Department of Agriculture, 
who thus, not very surprisingly, turned out to 
represent those same special interests (Dr. H. A. 
Morgan must not be confused with Dr. A. E. 
Morgan, who is one of the boys from Wash- 
ington). The result of these errors was that the 
TVA rapidly found that a whole host of other 
people were administering its agricultural pro- 
gram. It is a long, complicated, and pretty dole- 
ful tale, and Mr. Selznick thinks it is important 
because from it “we...learn that something 
more than virtue is necessary in the realm of 
circumstance and power” (p. 266—last sentence 
of the book). 

This summary is a little unfair to Mr. Selz- 
nick, for it is clear that potentially, at least, he 
has a serious and important problem and that 
he has made some sort of start on it. The TVA 
was, and is, a peculiar sort of administrative 
agency, one which had (and perhaps still has) 
to find a place for itself within the existing 
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framework of federal and state institutions; and 
what Mr. Selznick has chronicled is one aspect 
of its attempt to find that place—or, rather, 
to make room for itself. The present reviewer is 
not competent to assess the accuracy of his his- 
tory, but it does seem that he has taken an ab- 
surd attitude toward his materials. In his search 
for a “theory” (he even has a theory about 
theories) he has submerged the problem with 
which he might have dealt with some success 
and has erected a mountain of creaking appara- 
tus which produces a mere mouse of a conclusion 
and has the effect of removing the problem from 
the concrete circumstances in which it exists. 
What he has discovered is that the TVA is 
political. All the gobbledegook concerning ad- 
ministrative “organisms” adjusting to their 
environment, “formal and informal coopta- 
tion,” etc., amounts simply to the discovery 
that the TVA is not exempt from the ordinary 
problems of political rule in the peculiar form 
in which those problems are encountered in a 
democratic federal system. The measure of his 
sophistication in these matters is perhaps in- 
ferable from the extraordinary care with which 
he points out such surprising facts as that ad- 
ministrators don’t always say what they say 
merely because they think it is true, that one 
administrative agency sometimes doesn’t like 
another for reasons unconnected with the func- 
tions to be performed in the public interest, and 
that “‘something more than virtue is necessary 
in the realm of circumstance and power.” (It 
might be added that it isn’t always obvious who 
is virtuous, either.) If Mr. Selznick’s book is 
valuable to anyone it will not be because of his 
theories but because he has assembled some ma- 
terials which might throw some light on the 
possible place of the TVA type of administra- 
tive agency within the American political sys- 
tem; but he doesn’t seem to know that this is 
what he is doing, and his assemblage of mate- 
rials is influenced, and has its utility limited, by 
that ignorance. 

Mr. Appleby’s little book of three lectures 
(delivered at the University of Alabama) is 
refreshing by contrast, and not only thereby. 
It is not a happy augury for the state of Ameri- 
can social science that Mr. Selznick did his 
work on a field fellowship of the Social Science 
Research Council and that it bears the impri- 
matur of the board of editors of the “University 
of California Publications in Culture and So- 
ciety,”” while Mr. Appleby is merely a former 
newspaper editor and editorial writer, has a 


long record as a public administrator (mainly 
in the Department of Agriculture, which Mr. 
Selznick views rather suspiciously), and has 
only recently entered the sacred precincts of 
academic life as dean of the Maxwell Graduate 
School of Syracuse University. For Mr. Apple- 
by begins where Mr. Selznick leaves off. His 
book is dedicated to the demonstration of the 
proposition that administration is a politica] 
process, and he explores with considerable sub- 
tlety against the background of a critically 
assimilated experience the relation of adminis- 
tration to other political processes in the Ameri- 
can governmental system. 

It may be doubted that there is sufficient 
room within the confines of this small volume 
to deal with the large problems which this thesis 
ultimately sets for Mr. Appleby, for his analy- 
sis would require completion in a thorough ac- 
count of the structure of American government 
in terms of a political philosophy. But his study 
has the far from trivia! merit of placing the 
problem of administration and policy-making 
squarely in the context of political processes, 
and though it may be possible to complain that 
his analysis of those political processes is errone- 
ous and/or incomplete, such complaints had 
better be left for the examination of a more 
elaborate statement of his general views, which 
may be hoped for. In the meantime, he has put 
the problem where it belongs and has said many 
important things about it. If nothing else, the 
book is an eloquent and informed apology for 
the public administrator. Let us hope that Mr. 
Selznick will read this book. 

CHARLES W. WEGENER 
University of Chicago 


AUTHORITARIANISM AND THE INDIVIDUAL. By 
Harold W. Metz and Charles A. H. Thomp- 
son. Washington, D.C.: Brookings Institu- 
tion, 1950. Pp. ix + 371. $3.50. 


THE AUTHORITARIAN PERSONALITY. By T. W. 
Adorno, Else Frenkel-Brunswik, Daniel J. 
Levinson, and R. Nevitt Sanford, in col- 
laboration with Betty Aron, Maria Hertz 
Levinson, and William Morrow. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1950. Pp. xxxiii + 990. 
$7.50. 

Authoritarianism and the Individual, a sober, 
factual analysis of the five major forms in which 
autocratic social structures have appeared in the 
written history of human civilization—feudal- 
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ism, absolute monarchy, communism, fascism, 
and national socialism—is a most welcome 
reminder of a fundamental historical fact which 
the contemporary American citizen is apt to 
overlook. This is the fact that free societies 
represent extremely short and rare episodes in 
history. 

The human being takes no cognizance of the 
air which he breathes so long as it is amply 
available. The contemporary American takes 
freedom, like air, for granted and easily forgets 
that the free society, which grants political and 
religious freedom, freedom of thought and ex- 
pression, social and economic mobility, is of 
recent origin and that it appeared only once 
before in the course of Western civilization—in 
ancient Greece. The beginnnings of our modern 
free society go back to the Renaissance, which 
restored to the individual freedom of thought 
and inquiry, freedom of interests and of the 
senses, and to some degree social mobility—all 
that man had lost progressively after the de- 
cline of the Athenian democracy. But no so- 
ciety which grants to its members political free- 
dom also has yet reached the age of two hundred 
years, and such societies exist in only a few 
places on this globe. 

This is not stated explicitly in this volume, 
but it becomes evident when the authors dem- 
onstrate in great detail that feudalism, abso- 
lute monarchy, communism, fascism, and na- 
tional socialism are only different versions of 
authoritarian social systems. The authors in- 
vestigate thoroughly the social institutions in 
these different forms of government in respect 
to political rights, personal rights, economic and 
intellectual freedoms. The fundamental pattern 
is the same in all these different authoritarian 
societies and appears in its most simple form in 
feudalism. In return for protecting the physical 
security of his subjects, the feudal lord assumes 
full control over all aspects of their lives—their 
economic activities, property, private affairs, 
and, less successfully because of the independ- 
ence of the church, their spiritual life, also. In 
the absolute monarchies the prerogatives and 
functions of the many feudal lords are concen- 
trated in one hand—in that of the monarch 
who rules over the sovereign state. The monarch 
himself is above the law; he is the law. In com- 
munism the same prerogatives are usurped by 
the Communist party, which itself is bound by 
no law. The Fascist corporate state and na- 
tional socialism are only further variations of 
the same social pattern. The relation of the 


members of society to the authoritarian govern- 
ment is the same in all these forms of govern- 
ment. 

The authors demonstrate the fallacy of the 
belief that, in contrast to communism, fascism 
serves to preserve the prerogatives of big busi- 
ness and the capitalist system by showing how 
in Italy the Fascist regime gradually infringed 
upon the rights and freedoms of the capitalists 
and subjected them more and more to the su- 
preme control of the party. Only in the initial 
steps by which the party takes over complete 
and absolute power are fascism and communism 
different. In the Communist revolution the ini- 
tial support is obtained from the laboring 
classes; in the Fascist revolution, from the 
capitalists and landowners. The end-results, as 
Metz and Thomson convincingly show, are 
practically identical. After the party succeeds 
in grabbing absolute power, it emancipates it- 
self from all extraneous influences and assumes 
a control as complete as the feudal lord and the 
absolute monarch ever possessed. 

In our present phase of history, after three 
hectic decades following two world wars, with 
all its rapid social and economic changes, the be- 
wildered citizens of free societies begin to feel 
that freedom has become too much for them, 
and they long to exchange some of their free- 
doms for the greater security of a paternalis- 
tic government. The publication of this concise 
study of the authoritarian systems at this time 
is of particular significance. The recent emer- 
gence of three extreme forms of authoritarian 
societies must give concern to all members of 
free societies lest this short period of human 
freedom will yield again to the ever present 
trend of man to abandon freedom and self- 
government for the sake of the security which 
he hopes to receive from an exalted, all-powerful 
government. 

The Authoritarian Personality, a book origi- 
nally sponsored by the American Jewish Com- 
mittee, attacks the same crucial issue of our 
present day from the psychological angle. In 
this investigation four psychologists and social 
scientists, together with three other collabora- 
tors, undertook the pioneer task of identifying, 
by means of various psychological techniques, 
the personality structure of the potentially 
Fascist individual, or, as they call it, the 
“authoritarian personality.” In spite of the 
fact that it is a multi-author undertaking, the 
study is admirably cohesive. This unity has 
been obtained through the use by all the authors 
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of the concepts of psychoanalysis as the under- 
lying concepts of their study. 

The authors start from the assumption that 

a person’s attitudes, such as racial prejudice 
and political, economic, and religious orienta- 
tion, as well as the nature of his emotional rela- 
tionships to others, including his sexual be- 
havior, are all different manifestations of his 
underlying personality pattern. Their findings, 
derived from questionnaires, clinical interviews, 
and psychological tests, bear out the correct- 
ness of this view. They found that the individual 
who shows extreme prejudice toward minority 
groups is at the same time likely to be fascisti- 
cally inclined in politics, an attitude which may 
appear in mitigated form as a kind of “‘pseudo- 
conservatism.” His attitude toward religion is 
often more formal than genuine. He is usually 
more interested in practical and material mat- 
ters than in the cultural and abstract; he sub- 
mits slavishly to convention, has little patience 
with his own and other people’s weaknesses—or 
with what he regards as weakness, such as cul- 
tural interests—is more concerned with his own 
power than in constructive contributions to 
society, and often is inclined to have a depreca- 
tory attitude toward women, covered up by a 
thin veneer of pseudo-admiration. The authors 
do not deny that prejudicial attitudes or po- 
litical leanings are infiuenced externally by the 
ideology prevailing in the individual’s environ- 
ment—in his family, among his friends, in his 
school or the organizations to which he belongs 
—but they demonstrate convincingly that it is 
primarily a person’s emotional needs which 
determine what ideological patterns he will 
adopt as his own. 

The main objective of this study was to 
establish those personality factors which pre- 
destine a person to antidemocratic leanings. 
Somewhat arbitrarily, the authors identify 
antidemocratic leanings almost exclusively with 
the Fascist orientation and disregard the trend 
toward leftist authoritarianism. They under- 
took the ambitious task of determining those 
typical family situations which favor the de- 
velopment of antidemocratic and democratic 
propensities and devote one chapter to the 
genetic reconstruction of the infantile sources of 
social orientation. They found that the preju- 
diced person in childhood had, as a rule, a 
highly ambivalent relation to a domineering 
father, a combination of latent rebellion with 
overt submission. He solves this conflict by 
identification with the strong, dominant figure 


and denies his own passivity and submissive 
dependence by attacking and hating weakness 
in others. The Jew or the Negro or any minority 
group becomes the target of his projected self- 
hate: he hates the weak as “‘one hates one’s own 
sin”; he hates in the weak his own weakness, as 
if he would say, “Not I, but they are weak.” His 
attitude is that of the corporal who submits to 
the sergeant but tyrannizes over the private. 
Since the weak, insecure person does not dare 
rebel against the strong, he takes out his pent- 
up hatred against others who are weak. De- 
fense against basic emotional insecurity mani- 
fests itself in many ways, of which racial preju- 
dice is one. This personality configuration has 
been described by psychoanalytic writers (Dol- 
lard, Fenichel, McLean, Ackerman, Alexander) 
as the emotional root of racial prejudice. In this 
study it is demonstrated with a fairly represent- 
ative sample of individuals coming from differ- 
ent strata of the population. 
The authors also try to establish what makes 
a person unprejudiced and at the same time 
receptive to a democratic and liberal social 
orientation. Their portrayal of those persons 
who score low in regard to prejudice in the 
questionnaires is, however, much less convinc- 
ing. They are aware of this and admit that this 
group of persons who have no racial prejudice 
includes a great variety of personalities. In fact, 
it includes, in addition to genuine liberals, a 
number of antidemocratic and antiliberal per- 
sons of whom the authors are not aware. The 
reason for this oversight becomes evident when 
one examines the authors’ criteria for a liberal 
or a democratically inclined person. They state 
correctly that most people ate confused con- 
cerning political issues, and they are an exam- 
ple of their own statement in that they show 
confusion in the questionnaire by which they 
try to find out the “politico-economic”’ orienta- 
tion of people. Obviously, the evaluation of the 
answer depends upon how one defines a “‘Fas- 
cist,” a “conservative,” a “liberal,” and a “Left- 
radical.” Answers which express admiration for 
such men as Ford or Morgan or for the ““Ameri- 
can Way” or which oppose increasing govern- 
mental influence are considered as “conserva- 
tive” or “Fascist”; and answers which favor 
the welfare state, socialized medicine, or “full 
economic security” for everyone guaranteed by 
the government or which oppose anybody’s 
earning more than $25,000 per year are regarded 
as “liberal.” The authors lump liberalism with 
the tendency toward socialism and communism. 
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In its original and proper meaning, however, 
liberalism is a political doctrine which puts em- 
phasis upon individual accomplishment, on the 
full development of the ingenuity and enterpris- 
ing spirit of the individual, and which considers 
it the function of government to safeguard the 
greatest possible opportunities for individual 
self-expression. The government is considered 
primarily as a mediator who sees that the rules 
of fair play are maintained by combating mo- 
nopoly and unfair suppression of one group by 
another. Its function is to correct the inevitable 
course of events in a free society, namely, that 
efficient and successful groups will try to pro- 
tect their vested interests by monopolistic pro- 
cedures. The philosophy of liberalism is based 
on the conviction that progress comes from in- 
dividual effort and free, voluntary collaboration 
among free people. The philosophy of statism, 
no matter whether it takes the form of feudal- 
ism, absolute monarchy, socialism, communism, 
or fascism,’ is in sharp contrast to the ideal of 
free society as represented by liberalism. These 
authoritarian philosophies consider that the 
government has the obligation to control, plan, 
organize, and direct social activities by impos- 
ing upon every individual a way of life in ac- 
cordance with an officially adopted doctrine. 
Communism represents the most consistent 
implementation of this philosophy. The United 
States, on the other hand, represents the most 
successful realization of the principles of free 
society as conceived by Locke and translated 
into practice by the Jeffersonian type of de- 
mocracy. It is true that there is a growing 
trend in this country away from local autonomy 
toward increasing centralization of govern- 
mental functions (the Hamiltonian versus the 
Jeffersonian principle). For this reason, con- 
servative attitudes which try to maintain the 
status quo of free society can be called “‘con- 
3ervative” only inasmuch as they try to con- 
serve liberalism. It is a distortion of ideas to call 
liberalism a trend toward statism. 

The authors’ confused view of social atti- 
tudes unfortunately has a bearing upon the 
psychological implications of their study. They 
successfully spot the antidemocratic individual 
with Fascist leanings and pronounced prejudice 
against minorities. They correctly reconstruct 
his typical personality structure; indeed, the 
part of their study which is devoted to the psy- 
chological exploration of the person with race 
prejudice is a fine contribution to social psy- 
chology. They overlook, however, an even more 


common type of antidemocratic individual who 
threatens free society from the Left. They ig- 
nore the fact that the typical Left-radical psy- 
chology is based on a subvariety of the same 
dynamic pattern as that of the Fascist. While 
the Right-radical tries to combat his insecurity 
by identifying himself with the oppressor, the 
Left-radical reacts to his insecurity by identi- 
fying himself with the “underdog” in his hatred 
and envy of the efficient and successful members 
of society. In one respect, however, these two 
are basically identical: they are both dominated 
by hatred which results from their insecurity. 
They express their hostility differently, in as 
much as the Fascist takes it out against the 
weak, the Left-radical against the successful. 
The latter is also prejudiced, but his prejudice 
is directed not against minorities but against 
successful members of society in general— 
against the bourgeois, the capitalist, the out- 
standing executive. The authors miss this type 
of prejudiced individual because of their 
weighted questionnaires. That the two types 
are basically related is borne out by the end- 
results of their political orientation. As recent 
historical developments have irrefutably dem- 
onstrated, the outcome is always the authori- 
tarian state: Fascist or Communist. The well- 
known fact that Communists can easily be 
converted into Fascists and vice versa is a fur- 
ther indication of their close affinity. Democ- 
racy, based on genuine liberalism, as I have 
pointed out in another place (Our Age of Un- 
reason), requires self-reliant, mature personali- 
ties who accept the inevitable challenges and 
insecurities of life and are capable of self- 
government. 

The one-sidedness of this study is particu- 
larly noteworthy in view of the authors’ find- 
ing that the prejudiced and potentially fascistic 
person frequently comes from father-dominated 
families in which blind observance of conven- 
tion prevails. This type of family is typical of 
Germany but is much less frequent in the 
mother-centered American culture. The latter 
does not favor the development of personality 
structure which is susceptible to fascism. In 
mother-centered families, in cases where other 
circumstances favor the development of great 
emotional insecurity, a tendency toward Left- 
radicalism is more likely to occur because the 
sons may identify themselves with the mother, 
accept their dependence, identify themselves 
with the “underdog,” and rebel against the suc- 
cessful members of society. Although this is by 
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no means an inevitable outcome in a mother- 
centered family, it is much more common than 
the emergence of the fascistically inclined per- 
sonality structure. At this moment of human 
history, when all the major representatives of 
Fascist ideology have been defeated in the last 
war, this book, with its sociological orientation 
which ignores the now existing threats to our 
still free society, appears strikingly out of date. 
It demonstrates the need for such authentic 
and objective historical and sociological studies 
as that of Metz and Thomson, which brings 
into sharp relief the dangers to which our free 
society is exposed: regression to the authori- 
tarian state, to fascism, national socialism, so- 
cialism, or communism, which are only new 
varieties of their predecessors, feudalism and 
absolute monarchy. 

FRANZ ALEXANDER 


Institute for Psychoanalysis 


EDUCATION AND Morals: AN ExPERIMENTAL- 
Ist PHILosoPHY OF EpucATION. By John 
L. Childs. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1950. Pp. xiv + 299. $2.75. 
Professor Childs states that he wrote this 

book because he considered it important for 
American educators to realize, what I would 
have supposed evident to almost anyone, “that 
devotion to the ideals of democracy in no way 
bars us from making a deliberate effort to nur- 
ture the young in the essential patterns of demo- 
cratic life and thought” (p. ix). He goes on, 
however, to prescribe the form which this de- 
liberate effort should take. 

The book is dedicated to Dewey and Kil- 
patrick, and in its principles (such as the reduc- 
tion of nature and mind to experience), in its 
structure (a general discussion of the social 
nature of education particularized to a demo- 
cratic society, thus yielding implications for 
educational practice and diagnoses of present 
shortcomings), and even in its style, this book 
resembles Dewey’s Democracy and Education. 
It does not have, however, the originality or 
richness of meaning of its predecessor, and there 
is a tendency to fix by doctrinaire commitment 
the meanings of some terms, such as ‘‘democ- 
racy” and “science” which Dewey left free to 
be determined by their changing interrelations 
with other elements of his philosophy. Thus, in 
spite of his assertion (p. 173) that values are 
authorized by their consequences, Professor 


Childs adopts the apparently opposite pro. 
cedure of authorizing his recommendations by 
deducing them from a value, democracy, which 
itself remains unsupported (p. 135). Again, 
whereas Dewey developed his theory in complex 
interplay with all the major theories of educa- 
tion, Professor Childs is convinced there are no 
“real alternatives” to his own view (p. 41). 
Partly because of this conviction, his book does 
not cast much light on the oppositions of edu- 
cational theories, but, on the other hand, 
neither is the argument carried to a point 
where it would be of much assistance in the 
planning of a curriculum. For example, the 
thesis that the school should rely on empirical 
procedures in the education of the young (chap. 
viii) might be interpreted to mean that if stu- 
dents are to find out what science is they should 
read the great books written by scientists them- 
selves; but I think Professor Childs’s assured 
convictions as to the nature of science would 
make such an extreme empiricism unnecessary. 

The book is, nevertheless, a good statement 
of one theory, the main theses of which are 
widely accepted. The argument may be briefly 
summarized: Deliberate education implies a 
choice among possible kinds of lives; choice is 
determined by moral ends; and moral ends are 
conditioned by social circumstances. Opposed 
to this “‘social theory of education” are theories 
which seek substitutes for mundane evaluations 
in the supernatural, in nature, or in the classics. 
None of these is an unequivocal and inde- 
pendent source of values, however, for there 
are many religions, all conditioned by social 
circumstances; nature is amoral and plastic; 
and classical humanism is really a utopian reac- 
tion to the current scene. Since the ideal of 
democracy comprehends the essential meanings 
of our moral heritage, the second part of the 
book proceeds to deduce from this ideal, inter- 
preted as a concern for human beings as ends in 
themselves, six prescriptions which are elabo- 
rated in as many chapters: Minds should be 
educated in interaction with the materials of 
primary experience; experimental inquiry 
should be the basic method of the school; stu- 
dents should be taught loyalty to the processes 
by which an open society seeks its own im- 
provement; moral meaning should be restored 
to the vocations of our industrial society; the 
school should organize and conduct its affairs 
in accordance with the ideals of community 
and equality; and the traditional conception of 
patriotism should be broadened to harmonize 
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with world needs for peace, security, freedom, 
and social progress. 

WALTER WATSON 
University of Chicago 


A SysTEM OF Eruics. By Edwin T. Mitchell. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1950. 
Pp. xviii + 559. $4.00. 

A System of Ethics is essentially two ethics 
textbooks bound as one. The first (329 pages) 
is a variation upon the standard American in- 
troductory text. The second (210 pages, with 
smaller type and smaller margins) is a history 
of ethics. 

Part I of the book—the introductory text— 
opens with four chapters devoted, respectively, 
to custom and tradition, to conscience, to law, 
and to religion. These chapters, in Mitchell’s 
own words, are intended “to give the reader a 
feeling for the materials and problems of ethics” 
(p. vii). 

The next four chapters present Mitchell’s 
own theory of ethics. This theory, as Mitchell 
points out (pp. viii f.), was developed from the 
journal articles of A. P. Brogan, with additions 
from Dewey, Mead, and Mitchell himself. It 
can be characterized very sketchily by the fol- 
lowing three statements: 

1. Good and bad are reducible to the primitive 
notion of better than. Better than is not absolute 
but is related to human beings. Better than is 
not fixed and universal but is relative to human 
beings and to the changes and variations which 
occur in human beings. (Cf. chaps. v and vi.) 

2. Right and wrong (cf. chap. vii) apply most 
appropriately to moral choice or to the resulting 
act. As applying to these, right is defined by the 
following formula: “It is always right to carry 
out with all possible energy and intelligence the 
alternative which, in so far as consequences can 
be foreseen, will leave the total situation bet- 
ter than would any other action that one could 
have taken” (p. 172). 

3. Problems can be solved in terms of good 
and bad and of right and wrong by using the 
method proposed by Brogan (“Ethics as Meth- 
od,” Ethics, XXXVI, No. 3, 263-70). This 
consists of three stages: the survey of alterna- 
tives, the analysis of alternatives, and the 
choice of the better alternative. It is a com- 
parative method, not a perfectionistic one. (Cf. 
chap. viii.) 

The remaining chapters of Part I are well 
characterized by Mitchell himself: 


Having reached this point in developing the 
subject, I was faced with the familiar forked-road 
situation. Should I proceed to apply ethical method 
to some of the endless social and personal problems, 
or should I adhere to the subject of ethical theory 
by investigating some of the many secondary prin- 
ciples of ethics—questions like freedom and re- 
sponsibility, means and ends, work and leisure, 
ideals and realities? Actually, I chose a third alterna- 
tive. I discuss these secondary concepts as they are 
embodied in rather definite social situations [p. vii]. 


To be more specific, Mitchell discusses the fol- 
lowing topics: work and leisure in the life of a 
person, social justice as applied to the distribu- 
tion of medical services, the ideal and the real 
in marriage and home, means and ends in the 
actions of American labor organizations, free- 
dom and responsibility as applied to corpora- 
tions, patriotism as tempered in the name of 
humanity. 

The second part of A System of Ethics is a 
history of ethics which is shorter than a com- 
plete history like Tsanoff’s but still quite large. 
(It has just about the same dimensions as 
R. A. P. Rogers’ Short History of Ethics.) In 
the ancient and medieval periods, Mitchell dis- 
cusses the Sophists, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, 
the Epicureans, the Stoics, and early and medie- 
val Christianity. In the modern period he dis- 
cusses Hobbes, Spinoza, Shaftesbury, Kant, 
Bentham and Mill, Sidgwick, Spencer, and 
Nietzsche. Each theory is discussed quite fully 
and at considerable length. (Kant’s theory is 
given sixteen jumbo-sized pages, for example.) 

The quality of Mitchell’s work is variable. 
The first four chapters of Part I are just passa- 
ble. The remaining chapters of Part I are con- 
siderably better. The whole of Part II is con- 
siderably better again. Part II, in fact, is really 
quite good. Mitchell has worked from the origi- 
nal texts. He has read them carefully and has 
digested them thoroughly. And he has presented 
them effectively. However, I would like to ques- 
tion his statement (p. viii) that an average 
student can read this section of the book “‘with- 
out the benefit of classroom discussion.” In 
the discussion of Plato, for example, this para- 
graph occurs: 

In his theory of the state and of the individual 
soul Plato has shown the pattern and function of the 
four cardinal virtues. We should note one charac- 
teristic feature of his delineation of these virtues. 
Plato believes that there subsists an “idea” or 
pattern of a perfect state and of a perfect soul, and 
as integral parts of these ‘‘ideas” there subsist 
patterns of perfect virtues. His task, therefore, is to 
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describe these virtues in their ideal form. Individuals 
and states, then, will have before them ideals of 
perfect courage, wisdom, temperance, and justice. 
Though they cannot realize the ideal they can keep 
it before them as the goal to aim at, and they can 
mark their progress by measuring their distance from 
the ideal [p. 359]. 


Of the students who enrol in my classes, not 
rnore than one or two in a hundred are capable 
by themselves of understanding this paragraph 
well enough to justify their spending the re- 
quired time and energy in reading it. And there 
are many other paragraphs which are equally 
difficult. 

Mitchell has provided many reading and 
teaching aids in Part I of his book. Each chap- 
ter is divided into sections, the titles of which 
are listed at the beginning, just under the title. 
Each chapter is summarized at the end. There 
are topics for discussion and examination pur- 
poses (some of which are not particularly stimu- 
lating). There are extensive bibliographies, 
with varying amounts of annotation. Unfor- 
tunately, Mitchell has provided no aids of any 
sort in Part II, even though the publisher’s 
“blurb” states (by mistake, I hope) that he has. 


RoBert G. STEPHENS 
Indiana University 


FEDERAL Tax ReEForM. By Henry C. Simons. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1950. 
Pp. x + 161. $3.50. 

This posthumous essay by the late Henry C. 
Simons again emphasizes the clarity of his 
thought, as well as the often frustrating peculi- 
arity of his assuming that the reader has a 
background of technical knowledge equal to his 
own. 

The work is divided into two major parts. 
Chapters i-iv deal with the general objectives 
of Simons’ views on tax reform. This discussion 
is not merely a broad sketch but is reduced to 
quite specific proposals for securing, through 
the tax system, a reasonable amount of eco- 
nomic equality, including equality of oppor- 
tunity, and freedom, which is the central theme 
of all Simons’ writings. The second part of the 
essay (chaps. v and vi) is a technical critique of 
certain phases of federal tax legislation. 

The first part of the essay makes exciting 
reading and very good sense. Simons offers a 
program to secure adequate revenues by a tax 
system: which will have a “minimal adverse 


effect upon competitive private enterprise” jn 
such a way that the tax structure itself will tend 
to be, at worst, neutral or, at best, favorable for 
the maintenance of a high level of income and 
equity in the tax burden. To this end he sug- 
gests the reliance upon personal income taxes 
and criticizes in a devastating manner the 
aberrations from this principle which plague our 
present society. His strictures against the cor- 
porate income tax, tax-exempt securities, and 
techniques of “self-investment,” as well as 
other dodges to avoid taxes and thus make the 
ultimate incidence of taxes generally a hodge- 
podge of inequity, should provide useful mate- 
rials for those in our government concerned with 
the tax structure. 

The essay was prepared for the Committee 
for Economic Development, and presumably 
the charge to Simons did not include his com- 
ments on the politics of tax-making. It would 
have been interesting had he turned his atten- 
tion to the role of the tax economist in the po- 
litical arena. The present reviewer feels that 
very often the Treasury experts attempt to 
evaluate the political acceptability of their 
technical views and so compromise their posi- 
tion long before the professional compromisers 
(politicians) in the Congress begin to make 
their necessary compromises and adjustments. 
The result is that we probably end up with two 
layers of compromise: one made by the rela- 
tively inexpert technicians, inexpert in the 
field of political compromise, and the other 
made by the professional compromisers. 

The second part of the book makes very 
difficult reading. Simons constantly refers to 
sections and subsections of the revenue acts, 
merely citing them and then criticizing them. 
The criticisms are not so meaningful as they 
might be to the reader who is unfamiliar with 
all the nuances and details of the various sec- 
tions cited. However, the discussion of the very 
difficult problem of relating income to realiza- 
tion on assets is truly a brilliant exhibition. 

In spite of the lack of grasp of details of the 
tax structure which this reviewer has, it ap- 
pears certain that, on the net, the essay Federal 
Tax Reform is an achievement of high order and 
a valuable addition to the literature on public 
finance. As in all Simons’ work, the questions 
he analyzes are always placed in the milieu of 
his social and economic philosophy. 


Smney C. SuFRIN 
Syracuse University 
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Tue IpEA oF Usury. By Benjamin N. Nelson. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1949. Pp. xxi + 258. $3.00. 

This excellent monograph traces with great 
skill and sensitivity the career of the famous 
passage of Deuteronomy 23: 19-20, which pro- 
hibits the taking of interest from one’s brothers 
but permits such taking from strangers. The 
shifting interpretations of the passage are found 
to epitomize “the major phases of the ethical 
evolution of the West: first, the kinship moral- 
ity of the tribal society; then the universal 
brotherhood of medieval Christianity; and 
finally the utilitarian liberalism of modern 
times.” In the contrast between the medieval 
rejection of the permission, and the modern 
rejection of the prohibition, to take interest, 
the author sees the development from “univer- 
sal brotherhood” to “universal otherhood.” 
This development is elucidated in careful detail 
by an exegesis of medieval and modern writers 
from St. Jerome and St. Ambrose to Father 
Jeremiah O’Callaghan in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The author has ransacked both primary 
and secondary sources with indefatigable in- 
dustriousness and has knit them together in an 
account as marked for its perceptiveness and 
stylistic verve as for its learning. 

Within its limits, then, this is an excep- 
tionally able study. The author himself points 
out many of these limits: he has not gone into 
questions of causal imputation, nor has he 
dealt with many aspects of the ideal of brother- 
hood which fall outside the particular scope of 
the idea of usury. With full recognition of these 
disclaimers, the reviewer wishes to make some 
comments on the broader issues raised by this 
work. In most general terms, its theme is what 
the author himself calls the “transvaluation of 
values,” the changing standards of social ethics 
from medieval to modern times. As such, it 
would seem to provide a particular illustration 
of the relativity of ethical ideals. However, the 
author, as we have mentioned, does not at- 
tempt to ascertain what the independent varia- 
ble or variables are to which the ideals are rela- 
tive; nor does he explore the question as to 
whether, underlying this relativity, there are 
any constants to which the divergent writers 
he summarizes may be found to appeal. His 
controlling assumption, indeed, is the distinc- 
tion between medieval universalism and mod- 
ern individualism. Now, the wide acceptance 
of this distinction is undeniable, as is the mani- 
fold evidence of its correspondence to the re- 


spective social actualities. But as the writer 
himself insists, he is tracing the development of 
ideas, not of institutions; yet his key idea, one 
suspects, is more a premise than a conclusion of 
his work. Thus, in a footnote at the end of his 
chapter on “medieval universalism,” he indi- 
cates his recognition of the “ambivalence in 
medieval morality” whereby a sharp distinc- 
tion was drawn between Christians and here- 
tics as well as infidels. He might have added the 
equally striking instances of the almost uni- 
versal acceptance among the medieval Aristo- 
telians, from Thomas Aquinas on, of Aristotle’s 
distinction between natural rulers and natural 
slaves, as well as their repetition and develop- 
ment of Aristotle’s arguments against the 
“communism” of Plato. Such distinctions 
surely accord ill with the doctrine that the 
medieval ideal was one of “universal brother- 
hood.” 

Similar doubts apply to the “universal 
otherhood” which the author, following 
Maine and Weber, finds characteristic of the 
modern era. He is able to give brilliant support 
to this thesis in his tracing of the judgments on 
the legitimacy of interest expressed by writers 
from Luther to Bentham. But he does not ex- 
amine the views on this same subject held by 
other writers whose ethical doctrines have 
strong tinctures of such ideas as natural benevo- 
lence, universal human dignity, and organic 
sociopolitical interrelatedness—for example, 
Hume’s essay “Of Interest,’ section 31 of 
Kant’s Rechtslehre, paragraph 80 of Hegel’s 
Philosophy of Right (where the specific context 
of the discussion, in relation to the dialectic of 
the work as a whole, is particularly revealing of 
Hegel’s views on the ethical significance of in- 
terest). Nor does the author consider the issues 
raised for his thesis by the many discussions 
and value-judgments concerning interest and 
usury found in Volume III of Marx’s Capital. 

What is suggested by these considerations is 
something which Nelson would undoubtedly 
accept—that the great complexity of the ethical 
ideals of an era, when full account is taken of 
their expression, cannot be adequately com- 
pressed into a simple formula. Thus he cannot 
be said to have demonstrated that the medieval 
and the modern ethical ideals are, without 
qualification, such as he represents them. On 
the other hand, there can be no doubt of the in- 
stitutional relevance and applicability of the 
ideological development he traces. To make his 
thesis more rigorous and conclusive, then, he 
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should have defined more precisely the area of 
“ethical ideals” with which he was dealing. 
Yet Nelson’s book presents highly suggestive 
materials for ethical philosophers. One need 
not, indeed, accept ethical relativity, in any 
completely radical sense, as the outcome of his 
inquiry, despite the rich diversity which his 
historical narrative portrays. Rather, his book 


illustrates once more the truth that the enuncia- 
tion of general moral principles is likely to be 
futile in practice, or at least to be susceptible of 
an enormous variety of interpretations, unless 
the institutional factors bearing on their appli- 
cation are set forth in the requisite detail. 


ALAN GEWIRTH 
University of Chicago 


SHORTER NOTICES 


SOBRE LA SITUACION ACTUAL DEL EUROPEO. By 
Francisco Javier Conde. Madrid: Publica- 
ciones Espafioles, 1949. Pp. 80. Pes. ro. 


The present situation of the European, we 
learn from this well-constructed lecture, is one 
of terror—the form that fear takes when hope 
has dropped from its horizon. Javier Conde 
devotes the lecture to tracing this terror through 
its successive forms. The first form was that of 
the Renascence—the terror that follows on 
secularization—and it was met by the new 
organizing principle of civil society and by a 
new mode of wisdom—politics as a science—by 
which, through prediction, the course of things 
might be managed as simply as possible. But 
when that principle and that knowledge cul- 
minated in the absolute state, which masters 
not only the secular but also the religious, the 
European succumbed to a new and more com- 
plex type of terror, the terror that follows on 
profanation—revolutionary terror; and this, in 
the end, was met by the still newer principle of 
bourgeois society and by a still newer knowl- 
edge—sociology—which aimed to forestall and 
govern revolutions. But its virginal dream lasted 
only until the third experience, the yet different 
terror, the planned terror, of 1848; and the 
principle here is that of absolute society and the 
knowledge predominantly that of Marx. Along 
this route, from the destruction of the old order 
of Europe, “the European has thus come to a 
singular and frightful situation: has come to 
make a habit, a habitude, of something that by 
its very essence rejects continuity. ... Here is 
Europe’s pre-eminent social achievement” (p. 
64). As to whether the European can escape 
from his present situation, Javier Conde believes 
that he can—and that he ought to. But the 
means is the Christian means of returning to 
his proper and most profound “Europeity,” to 
the fear of God and to that hope in whose loss 
the terrors had their beginning. 


ARTHUR CHILD 


PATTERNS OF PRoGREss. By Horace M. Kallen. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1950. Pp. 87. $1.75. 

In the first of three lectures the author de- 
fends the notion of progress as ‘“‘a selection and 
re-creation from, not an acquiescence in, the 
stream of social change; an alternative among 
our basic transvaluations of an identical exist- 
ence” (p. 22). The idea of progress is assumed, 
he suggests, by the idea of cultural lag, which 
he examines critically in the second lecture; he 
finds it “reasonable to conclude that when such 
‘lag’ is not a function of the will to progress, it 
is the achievement of a will to lag”’ (p. 50). The 
final lecture considers the meanings that death 
can have for progress. The purpose of the 
Matchette Foundation, on which these lectures 
were delivered and published, is to interest the 
public in philosophy; and I suppose they might 
serve that purpose. 

ARTHUR CHILD 


MISUNDERSTANDINGS IN HuMAN RELATIONS: 
A Stupy IN FALSE SociaL PERCEPTION. By 
Gustav Ichheiser. (American Journal of 
Sociology, Vol. LV, No. 2 (September, 1949], 
Part II.) Pp. viii + 70. $1.25. 


In this monograph Ichheiser states and illus- 
trates a large number of distinctions which are 
intended to provide a conceptual scheme useful 
in the analysis of the misinterpretations that 
people make of other people’s personalities. The 
distinctions are well adapted to this end, al- 
though sometimes they are presented in random 
enumeration rather than in systematic organi- 
zation. The more important among them may 
be briefly stated. Ichheiser locates his subject 
matter by distinguishing impression, which 
relates behavior as a symbol to observers who 
interpret it, from expression, which relates be- 
havior as an effect to personality as its cause. 
A group of intersecting divisions then isolates 
the modes of personality interpretation: inter- 
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pretations may be conscious or unconscious, 
natural or conventional, peculiar to an indi- 
yidual or common to a group, professed in 
statement or revealed in action. The principal 
concern of the monograph, however, is to iden- 
tify the sources of personality misinterpreta- 
tions: the unity of personality in its plurality of 
roles tends to be overestimated; evaluations 
tend to be made in terms of success and failure 
rather than of real personality characteristics; 
personalities tend to be perceived as stereo- 
types instead of as individuals; they are made 
stable and definite when they are, in reality, 
changing and vague; personal as opposed to 
situational factors are overemphasized; we per- 
ceive in others what we fail to perceive in our- 
selves (the ‘“mote-beam mechanism”); and, 
finally, we labor under that compound igno- 
rance which does not understand that it does 
not understand. 

WALTER WATSON 


Atrruistic Love: A Stupy OF AMERICAN 
Goop NEIGHBORS AND CHRISTIAN SAINTS. 
By P. A. Sorokin. Boston: Beacon Press, 
1950. Pp. ix + 253. $3.00. 

Sorokin has the conviction, as he says in the 
Preface to this book, that “mankind will sur- 
vive if there are no great scientific or philo- 
sophical or artistic or technological achieve- 
ments during the next hundred years. But this 
survival becomes doubtful if the egotism of in- 
dividuals and groups remains undiminished; if 
it is not transcended by a creative love... .” 
With this conviction as charter, he has set up at 
Harvard a “Research Center in Altruistic In- 
tegration and Creativity.” This is the first 
report from the Research Center. Others are 
in preparation, and still others are to follow. 
What now is this sociologist up to? He wants to 
find out more about altruism, both the subject 
of it and the object of it. Catching as catch 
can as to subjects (all the way from the radio 
program, “Breakfast in Hollywood,” to a group 
of more than one hundred “altruists’’ selected 
by Harvard students), the experimenter in 
good works uses a questionnaire to elicit details 
concerning how they got the way they are. 
Large families, for instance, produce more than 
their share (nearly half) of “good neighbors,” 
only 6 per cent coming from one-child families. 
This enables the author not only to lighten the 
current attack on “monism” but to ground bet- 
ter his preference for robust fecundity. Many 


equally rigid techniques are exhibited, to 
derive, to describe, and to appraise altruistic 
persons and attitudes. Sorokin before altruists 
suffers derision, no more than Socrates before 
clouds, when charged with the intent to pro- 
duce what he studies. As to the object of altru- 
ism, Sorokin’s lengthy table of “problems al- 
leviated” puts nearly one-fourth under the cap- 
tion ‘amusement, recreation, and alleviation of 
boredom.” Both about the historic saints and 
contemporary “good neighbors’’ the project is 
calculated to raise questions quite other 
than the ones discussed. Chief among these 
illicit questions to the reviewer is this: What 
type of person is most admirable—he who is 
integrated around others and so integrates 
others around still others, or the type envisaged 
by the older Russian proverb, “Only he who 
tickles himself may laugh as he likes’’? 


T. V. 


FREEDOM AND PLANNING IN AUSTRALIA. By A. 
Campbell Garnett. Madison: University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1949. Pp. x + 331. $4.00. 


This is a well-written and well-documented 
account of the political and economic institu- 
tions of Australia. Garnett marshals and inter- 
prets the facts with an informed intelligence 
which does not lose sight of broad problems of 
social policy. His chief thesis is that Australia, 
with its representative government, labor arbi- 
tration courts, social-service program, and 
Keynesian full-employment policy, has achieved 
a synthesis of political freedom and economic 
security, the extent to which industry should be 
socialized remaining to be determined. The 
book includes policy statements by leaders of 
Australia’s three major parties and a two- 
hundred-title Bibliography. 

WALTER WATSON 


Goop WILL AND ILL WILL: A Stupy oF MoraL 
JupGcMENTs. By Frank Chapman Sharp. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1950. 
Pp. ix + 248. $5.00. 

Good Wiil and Ill Wiil is a manuscript left 
unfinished by Sharp at the time of his death and 
since put into readable form by his son Mal- 
colm. It is in part (chaps. i-iv, viii) a condensa- 
tion of Sharp’s early studies of popular moral 
judgments. It is in part (chaps. v and vi) a re- 
vision of a recent article (“Voluntarism and Ob- 
jectivity in Ethics,” Philosophical Review, Vol. 
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L, No. 3 [May, 1941]). It is in largest part 
(chaps. iv, v, viii, ix, and others to lesser ex- 
tents) a revision of part of his Ethics. 

Good Will and Ill Will, in the words of Mal- 
colm Sharp (p. v.), is a book in which Sharp’s 
earlier ethical theory “is developed and made 
more subtle and suggestive.” To those who as 
friends or colleagues or disciples were close to 
Sharp the developments and refinements prob- 
ably will seem sufficient to justify the publica- 
tion of the book. To most other persons they 
probably will not. To at least one of the latter 
group a volume reprinting in part or in total 
Sharp’s early studies of popular moral judg- 
ments would seem to be a much more reason- 
able project and perhaps one that would serve 
better to preserve his reputation. 


RoBERT G. STEPHENS 


On Betnc Human. By Ashley Montagu. New 
York: Henry Schuman, 1950. Pp. 125. $1.95. 


The Introduction to this thin book informs us 
that it is the forerunner of a larger and more 
technical work and that its purpose is to show 
us that “science is today in a position to teach 
man, in the most convincing of all manners, 
not only that his problems in human relations 
can be solved, but also the manner in which 
they must be solved” (p. 12). 

Montagu applies a single pair of contraries, 
variously denominated “aggregation-isolation,” 
‘“fusion-fission,” and “co-operation-competi- 
tion,” to the entire scale of “societies,” which 
extends from the single celi to the international 
community. Co-operation or love is everywhere 
shown to be “natural” by “science’’ and is 
therefore good. Part I, “What Is the Nature of 
Life?,” presents evidence that social behavior 
characterizes all living things, originates in the 
dependence of progeny on progenitor, and pos- 
sesses survival value, and concludes that the 
nature of life is co-operation. Part II, ‘‘What Is 
the Nature of Human Nature?,” describes the 
socialization process and its failure in cases of 
marasmus and concludes that the nature of 
human nature is co-operation. Part III, “The 
Improvement of Human Relations through 
Education,” finds our society unnaturally com- 
petitive and assigns to the schools the task of 
rescuing man from his “debasing enslavement 
to the principles and practices of an acquisitive 
society” (p. 114); for teaching founded on the 
principles outlined in this book will develop 
students who will create a “social engineering” 


which will produce “the new dispensation for 
man” (p. 117). 
WALTER Watson 


THE Roap AHEAD: A PRIMER OF CAPITALISy 
AND SocIALIsM. By Harry W. Laidler. New 
York: Three Arrows Press, 1950. Pp. 87. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, $0.50. 


This is a second and slightly revised edition 
of an elementary presentation of the case for 
socialism by the executive director of the League 
for Industrial Democracy. Laidler skilfully 
exploits the rhetorical possibilities of parable 
and example. Thus the economic system is 
likened unto a pump so contrived that he who 
pumps gets only enough water to slake his 
thirst, while the owner of the pump gets a large 
tankful. Again, brief skits enacted by such pre- 
dictable characters as Jack Takital and Mrs. 
Wantit Cheap exemplify the operation of eco- 
nomic laws. The background of depression lent 
plausibility to the argument at the time of the 
first edition (1932); the revision might well 
have readjusted the argument to more recent 
experience associated with labor unions, capi- 
talistic full-employment and social-welfare pro- 
grams, and foreign socialism. 


WALTER WATSON 


CHARACTER ASSASSINATION. By Jerome Davis. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1950. Pp. 
xix + 259. $3.00. 


The injuries to reputation and livelihood 
resulting from false or malicious accusations, 
particularly accusations of being Communistic, 
give rise to the problem which this book con- 
siders. Davis describes the maligning of various 
individuals and groups: Jews, Negroes, labor 
unions, religious organizations and leaders, edu- 
cational institutions and their faculty members, 
federal employees, and, involving the most de- 
tailed exposition of all, Davis himself. This va- 
riety of materials is brought under the in- 
definite concept of character assassination, his- 
torical parallels are advanced to reinforce the 
condemnation of the accusers, and there is a 
sketchy attempt to state the causes of and 
remedies for character assassination. The book 
is too haphazard and superficial to treat any 
problems adequately, but it may help to termi- 
nate the abuses it records. Chancellor Hutchins’ 
1949 convocation address, ““The American Way 
of Life,” already printed in School and Society 
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but meriting a wider audience, is reprinted as an 


Introduction. 
WALTER WATSON 


THe HuMAN VENTURE IN SEX, LOVE, AND MAR- 
RIAGE. By Peter A. Bertocci. New York: As- 
sociation Press, 1949. Pp. 143. $2.50. 


This book is addressed to young people seek- 
ing a reasoned answer to problems associated 
with sex, love, and marriage. Bertocci attempts 
to provide a minimum basis for intelligent 
thinking on these problems by relating sex to 
the whole context of human values, and the 
result is probably as sound a defense of the con- 
ventional sexual morality as can be found in 
current literature. His basic argument is that sex 
is fulfilled only in love, love in marriage, and 
marriage in the building of a family and so- 
ciety. To isolate any stage of this progression 
and make it an end in itself is not only to jeop- 
ardize the realization of more inclusive values 
but to destroy the values of that stage as well. 


WALTER WATSON 


An INTRODUCTION TO LEGAL REASONING. By 
Edward Levi. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1949. Pp. 74. $2.00. 


This is a much lauded, and deservedly 
lauded, treatise. It consists of a legal thesis 
and three illustrations of the thesis: in case law, 
in statutory law, and in constitutional law. The 
author is aware, as few legal scholars are aware, 
of the beneficent role of ambiguity in all things 
political and social: “If a rule had to be clear 
before it could be imposed, society would be 
impossible.” The mind’s perplexity is society’s 
opportunity to grow. Since no two cases are 
exactly alike, what case is to be assimilated to 
what case is the elemental question, is the law’s 
task and opportunity. “The finding of simi- 
larity or difference is the key step in the legal 
process.” All who participate in this process 
serve the larger opportunity—the legislator, the 
advocate, the judge, the juryman, and the citi- 
zen who merely appreciates or agitates. The 
problem of law, therefore, and the desideratum 
of legal reasoning are progress with stability. 
The task is to profit from all the certainty there 
is by fruitfully resolving the ambiguity that is 
inevitable. More specifically, the thesis of the 
book is, in the well-chosen words of the author, 
that “the basic pattern of legal reasoning is 
reasoning by example.’’ This is not deductive 


reasoning, nor is it, specifically, inductive rea- 
soning; it is legal reasoning, and it allows all 
necessary leeway for progress while appropriat- 
ing all proffered fixity there may be. This thesis 
is adroitly and cogently argued through a suc- 
cession of cases involving the so-called ‘“‘in- 
herently dangerous” rule; through a succession 
of cases touching the Mann Act statute; and 
through a succession of cases marking the evo- 
lution of the commerce clause of the federal 
constitution. The moral of all is the same: “The 
contrast between logic and the actual legal 
method is disservice to both. Legal reasoning 
has a logic of its own. Its structure fits it to give 
meaning to ambiguity and to test constantly 
whether the society has come to see new differ- 
ences or similarities.” 

T. V. SMITH 


THE PEOPLE SHALL JUDGE: READINGS IN THE 
FORMATION OF AMERICAN Po icy. Selected 
and edited by the Staff, Social Sciences 1, 
College of the University of Chicago. 2 vols. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1949. 
Vol. I, pp. xv + 797; Vol. II, pp. xiv + 930. 
Each volume, $4.50. 


The experimental college unit at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago has at last, after some half-dozen 
years of critical effort, disclosed its hand in the 
social-science field. The results are two immense 
volumes, ably edited, totaling more than seven- 
teen hundred pages, more than two hundred and 
fifty separate readings, with a statistical appen- 
dix of more than twenty pages packed with 
highly useful graphs and charts. One can hardly 
go wrong with such material, and with so much 
material, even if eight precious pages are given 
over to Chancellor Hutchins’ piece on ‘‘Con- 
stitutional Foundations of World Order” (fol- 
lowed, impartially enough, by Vishinsky’s 
saucy speech before the General Assembly of the 
United Nations in 1947, the latter overtopping 
the former contribution in both impetuosity 
and length). There is no profit from quarreling 
in short compass at the principle of selection. 
Truth to tell, the results are excellent, and the 
principle of ordering so vast a body can itself 
not go far wrong when it embodies these four 
fundamental and standard relationships: that 
of the citizen to his government, that of the 
government to the economy, that of the federal 
union to the states, and that of the United 
States to the world. It is not inappropriate, even 
if slightly Olympian, to guess from these vol- 
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umes that scholars at the University of Chi- 
cago, like scholars everywhere else, cannot 
profit directly from the faith long proclaimed 
there: that there are “first principles,” true and 
immutable, Thomistic or classic, which ought 
to supersede facts, pedagogically, and ought to 
order the facts into intelligibility. Chicago 
scholars, like all scholars, have, it would appear, 
to rummage for their principles the best they 
can among the materials which history has be- 
queathed and have to suffer with whatever 
grace they can muster the conflict of interpre- 
tations which attends the ordeal. Though Chan- 
cellor Hutchins may well be unhappy, as he has 
always been unhappy, with such unideal results, 
others will rejoice at these publications and 
“Chicago” will no doubt continue to turn them 
to high pedagogical account. 

T. V. SMITH 


Lust FoR Power. By Joseph Haroutunian. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1949. 
Pp. xi + 174. $3.00. 


This book is described by the publisher as 
“a study of the misuse of power which has be- 
come the chief social problem of our time.” A 
reviewer can be grateful for any concrete clue to 
such a fair-sounding book. It is clear that the 
great contrast studied in the volume is that be- 
tween “love” and “lust.” These are large terms, 
and they are used here in all their amplitude. 
Lust is love turned to advantage; and power, 
which is good in its “natural” sense as means, 
becomes bad when made into an end, and espe- 
cially when it is turned to personal dominance. 
This is all old doctrine and good doctrine, but 
it is turned here in some vague sense to theo- 
logical account. Religion, as here used, is salva- 
tion by semantic association and seems actually 
more in need of receiving, than capable of giv- 
ing, salvation from guilt. Making a virtue of 
Pauline paradox, the author’s standpoint is 
Olympian, his style oracular, and his upshot a 
strange elation, but not without a nagging fear 
of flatulence. The manner of expression, hard to 
characterize fairly, is actually more effective 
than what is said. “Torn between love and lust,” 
as the author declares in a stylistically typical 
passage, “‘a man’s life becomes a contradiction. 
He seeks the good and ends in evil. He prizes 
reason and follows unreason. He pursues power 
and ends in powerlessness. He yearns for free- 
dom and ends in bondage. The more a man can 


have his way, the nearer he comes to pushing 
himself out of the way.” 
T. V. Suita 


CORNERSTONES OF RELIGIOUS FREEDOM IN 
America. Edited, with an Introduction and 
interpretations, by Joseph L. Blau. Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1949. Pp. viii + 250. $3.00. 


This is the fourth in the series of Beacon 
Press “Studies in Freedom and Power.” From 
the various periods of our national history Blau 
has here collected important documents bear- 
ing upon the American separation of church 
and state. The collection begins with Roger 
Williams’ “The Bloudy Tenent of Persecution” 
and closes, in our day, with the concurring 
opinion of Mr. Justice Frankfurter in the Vashti 
McCollum case (1948). In between this alpha 
and this omega there is an even dozen of equally 
relevant documents, with appropriate prefaces, 
fruitful notes, and a thoughtful over-all intro- 
duction. One of the most striking documents isa 
committee report in the New York State As- 
sembly in 1832 against appointing chaplains 
thereto. No words were then minced on this 
matter in New York State: “There are,” say 
the legislators, ‘‘no truths more clearly illus- 
trated by historic record and the concurrent 
testimony derived from the present state of the 
civilized world, than that no nation was ever 
free, or could be so, while subjected to a gov- 
ernment constituted of a union of political and 
ecclesiastical powers; that no political despotism 
ever did or could long exist, unsustained by 
clerical influence; that no religion could be 
‘pure and undefiled’ when perverted to political 
purposes; and that no people could escape be- 
ing depraved and miserable, when subjected to 
the double tyranny of spiritual and political 
power” (p. 142). 

T. V. 


THE REFORMATION OF THE CHURCHES. By 
James H. Leuba. Boston: Beacon Press, 
1950. Pp. xiii + 219. $2.75. 

This is the constructive and practical import 
of what Leuba was about during most of his 
scholarly life. Having witnessed and articulated 
the declining belief in a traditional deity and, to 
a somewhat lesser degree, a slackening faith in 
immortality, he here testifies that ‘‘nevertheless 
peace, courage, moral energy and insight do 
come to man when he withdraws within him- 
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self and listens.” Through developing on the 
personal side what he calls “receptive quietude” 
(“preferably at night before going to sleep and 
in the morning when waking up”), Leuba thinks 
to save the fruits of “‘worship’’; and through the 
public symbolization of birth, marriage, and 
death he hopes to save a function for the cor- 
porate aspects of traditional religion. In the 
conviction that “merely to sign a marriage 
register in a city hall, or to cover the beloved 
dead with earth, will forever leave the mind and 
heart unsatisfied,” he adduces samples of pub- 
lic ceremonies, shorn, as he would have it, of 
superstition but not shorn of aesthetic power. 
Thus it is that “the reformation of the 
churches” is already on the way, as indicated 
by newer surveys of leaders of American 
thought. The book was substantially finished 
by Leuba but was published posthumously with 
a Preface by E. Burdette Bacus, minister of 
such a church as the book appears to envisage. 


T. V. 


Joun DEWEY: PHILOSOPHER OF SCIENCE AND 
FreEpoM. A symposium edited by Sidney 
Hook. New York: Dial Press, 1950. Pp. viii 
+ 383. $3.50. 

This latest in the long series of tributes to 
Dewey, occasioned by his ninetieth birthday, 
presents twenty essays which deal, in the main 
very ably, with the chief issues to which he has 
devoted his life and philosophy. The contribu- 
tions range over the fields of logic, meaning and 
language, theory of knowledge, metaphysics, 
history of philosophy, historical theory, ethics, 
social and political philosophy, education, reli- 
gion, and aesthetics. Somewhat off the beaten 
track but reflecting significant aspects of 
Dewey’s interests are Mark Starr’s “Organized 
Labor and the Dewey Philosophy” and Jim 
Cork’s “John Dewey and Karl Marx,” which 
argue that there is basic common ground be- 
tween Dewey’s ideas and, respectively, the pro- 
gram of labor unionism and the doctrines of 
Marx. Cork’s essay suggestively points out 
many aspects of similarity, but, in the reviewer’s 
opinion, a far more thorough comparative exege- 
sis of, Marx and Dewey would be required before 
one could safely conclude that their differences 
are not at least as weighty as their similarities. 
Among the other papers, that of Sidney Hook 
on “The Desirable and the Emotive in Dewey’s 
Ethics” may be of particular interest to readers 
of this Journal, undertaking as it does to answer 


the criticisms of White and Stevenson that 
Dewey commits a version of the naturalistic 
fallacy and that he slights the importance of 
emotive factors in ethics. In the concluding 
essay James T. Farrell gives an interesting 
firsthand account of Dewey’s activity in Coyoa- 
cin, Mexico, while serving as chairman of the 
commission which inquired into the charges 
made against Leon Trotsky at the Moscow 
trials. 

What gives this book its special value is thus 
the homogeneity of outlook whereby Dewey’s 
ideas are examined and applied in a variety of 
fields. But, while the writers take account of dis- 
senting opinions, there is still need for further 
critical examination from the vantage point of 
opposed positions, such as was undertaken, for 
example, in the Schilpp volume. In view of the 
stress which many of these essays rightly place 
on Dewey’s conception of the social-problem- 
atic context of thought, including philosophic 
thinking, it is unfortunate that none of these 
essays undertakes to examine what happens to 
Dewey’s own philosophy and those of its lead- 
ing ideas which they severally develop, when 
this conception of philosophy is applied to it- 
self. To be sure, several of the writers are quick 
to expose and dismiss the distortions whereby 
Marxist and other critics of Dewey characterize 
his ideas as “reflections” of bourgeois capitalism. 
And in an interesting paper entitled “Instru- 
mentalism and the History of Philosophy,” 
George Boas raises some of the key questions 
involved in Dewey’s philosophy of philosophy, 
without, however, applying them to Dewey’s 
own doctrine as such. In any case, however, it 
would be singularly paradoxical, as well as 
deplorable, if Dewey’s liberalizing ideas should 
nurture a new scholasticism such as might lead 
him, following Marx’s statement that he was 
not a Marxist, to declare that he was not a 
Deweyan. 

ALAN GEWIRTH 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THORSTEIN VEBLEN. By 
Stanley Matthew Daugert. New York: 
King’s Crown Press, 1950. Pp. ix + 134. 
$2.75. 

This small volume seeks, through an exami- 
nation of Veblen’s speculative background, to 
disclose the presuppositions of his economics. 
Veblen, like Knight and Ayres, to cite two con- 
temporary examples, came to economics 
through an often forgotten apprenticeship in 
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technical philosophy. That this training condi- 
tioned his more practical thought is a fair as- 
sumption, an assumption well enough made out 
by our author. Veblen’s chief speculative sources 
are here indicated as Kant, Spencer, Mill, Noah 
Porter, Bellamy, George Morris, Charles 
Peirce, William Graham Sumner, William 
James, John Dewey, and Veblen’s biological 
colleague at the University of Chicago, Jacques 
Loeb. It may surprise many economic disciples 
of Veblen to learn that his Master’s doctoral 
dissertation (at Yale, after a semester at Johns 
Hopkins) was “Ethical Grounds of a Doctrine 
of Retribution.” His earlier publications (in the 
Journal of Speculative Philosophy) were tech- 
nical articles on Kant. Setting out, as this 
treatise makes appear manifest, from the theory 
of knowledge, Veblen’s first contribution to 
economics was epistemological. His rendition of 
Kant’s Critique of Judgment was to make it the 
required mediation between pure reason and 
moral action. Or, to orient Veblen more gen- 
erously still, he operates between Kant’s tran- 
scendentalism (which he overgrew but never out- 
grew) and Herbert Spencer’s evolutionism. This 
operation went, at first, through “‘instincts,”’ 
developing into “habits of mind,” and even- 
tuating as “institutions.” Veblen’s theory of in- 
telligence and his estimate of science seem more 
like Mead, who is barely mentioned in passing, 
than like James and Dewey, who here are em- 
phasized. If this book be a “glorified” doctoral 
dissertation, as appears, it is a model in both 
fecundity and restraint. 

T. V. SmitH 


SCIENTIFIC BIOGRAPHY AND OTHER Papers. By 
Max Planck. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1949. Pp. 192. $3.75. 


MOopDERN SCIENCE AND Its PutILosopuy. By 
Philipp Frank. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1949. Pp. 324. $4.50. 

These books serve a common purpose in be- 
ing revelations of the mind and heart of two 
men of scientific distinction. Yet they are as dif- 
ferent and distinct in quality as two such com- 
parable studies well could be. 

The outstanding quality of Planck’s five well- 
chosen addresses lies in their reflection of his in- 
tense humility and kindliness. His scientific 
austerity is never allowed to overbear his total 
human interest in his subjects and in his out- 
look. This quality of magnanimity pervades his 


paper on “Religion and Natural Science” in g 
way at once beguiling and illuminating. Char. 
acteristic sentences here are: 


Thus nothing stands in our way—and our in. 
stinctive intellectual striving for a unified world 
picture demands it—from identifying with each 
other the two everywhere active and yet mysterious 
forces: The world order of natural science and the 
God of religion [p. 183]. 


... while both religion and natural science re- 
quire a belief in God for their activities, to the 
former He is the starting point, to the latter the 
goal of every thought process. To the former He is 
the foundation, to the latter the crown of the edifice 
of every generalized world view [p. 184]. 


A combination of burning spiritual eloquence 
and of incisive intellectual acumen is discernible 
in this great man, who has been all too little 
known to us in this country. 

Frank writes with no less acumen, but there 
is a certain self-assuredness which on occasion 
seems to border upon scientific dogmatism. Cer- 
tainly, he would be the last to agree with the 
sentence of Planck quoted above to the effect 
that natural science requires a belief in God for 
its activities. His outlook is positivistic, and, if 
classification is required, he presumably falls 
into the category of “scientific humanist,” or, 
as he calls himself, “logical empiricist.” 

This is not a systematic volume, however. It 
is a selection of sixteen papers written over a 
forty-year period on a diversity of subjects with 
the underlying unity sought by varying elabora- 
tions of his “empirical” philosophy. The author 
promises a more unified study in the near future, 
to be entitled “Relativity—a Richer Truth.” 
His philosophic outlook can certainly be better 
judged from the forthcoming book than from 
the present papers. 

Orpway TEAD 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDMUND MONTGOMERY. 
By Morris T. Keeton. Dallas: Southern 
Methodist University Press, 1950. Pp. xi 
+ 386. $5.00. 


It seldom befalls a doctoral candidate in 
philosophy to disclose a “find,” to uncover a 
new thinker of some magnitude. Such, however, 
is the fortune here disclosed as touching Ed- 
mund Montgomery, who settled on a planta- 
tion in Texas in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, became a local celebrity, a European 
oddity, and a contributor to philosophical maga- 
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zines in America, including this magazine, then 
the International Journal of Ethics. Montgom- 
ery, probably an illegitimate child, was edu- 
cated in the best universities of Europe, trained 
for medicine, practiced in London, instituted 
research on cell pathology, and then, partly at 
least for reasons of health, emigrated to the 
New World. His philosophical speculations set 
out from biological bases and anticipated by 
half a century what has come to be thought of 
as the “organismic” interpretation of reality. 
Leaving the personal story to be told in a com- 
panion volume by Dr. I. K. Stephens, who dis- 
covered the manuscripts in Texas, the present 
book unfolds Montgomery’s intellectual con- 
tributions under chapters entitled: “Life,” 
“Matter,” ‘Mind and Self,” “Knowledge,” 
“Morality and Religion,” and “Montgomery’s 
Place in the History of Thought.” There is a 
Bibliography of well over a hundred items that 
were published during the philosopher’s life. 
Better known than Montgomery, until recently, 
was the distinguished woman, Elizabeth Ney, 
who accompanied him to Texas, who kept with 
him the secret of their background, and who 
achieved fame in Texas, as she had already 
achieved distinction in Europe, as a sculptress 
(of Garibaldi, Bismarck, Ludwig II, etc.). 
Among their “secrets,” in reverse, was the 
fact that they had been married, at Madeira, 
afact that neither of them ever admitted during 
their lifetimes. 

T. V. SMITH 


Atoms OF THOUGHT: AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
THOUGHTS FROM GEORGE SANTAYANA. Se- 
lected and edited by Ira D. Cardiff. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1950. Pp. xv 
+ 284. $5.00. 


It is doubtful whether a book eminently 
worth doing was ever more poorly done than 
this. Neither the selections nor the titles affixed 
to them strike me as of the highest excellence. 
Here, I admit, there are no objective standards; 
and so no one’s taste is entitled to final prefer- 
ence. But there is another fault of the book on 
which one is not privileged to be so tolerant. 
That has to do with the book’s usability. The 
Index is the only resort here, since there are no 
chapter headings and no obviously logical 
grouping of quotations. But when the Index is 
consulted in order to find what Santayana has 
said on a given subject, the reference is not 
directly to the page in this book where one will 
find the quotation but to the page in Santa- 


yana’s book from which the quotation is taken. 
Few philosophers have more quotable sentences 
than Santayana. It is all the more pity that this 
effort at sharing him atomistically is so wretch- 
edly done. Santayana himself feared much from 
the loss of context which quotations invite; 
and, truth to tell, part of the disappointment in 
this volume arises from that irremediable 
source. But the philosopher had more to fear 
than he realized: an exploitative price from the 
publisher and a sloppy performance from the 
editor. The most honest thing that I can say for 
this book is that, if Santayana must be taken in 
broken doses, the best prescription is Logan 
Pearsall Smith’s Little Essays from the Writings 
of George Santayana. There one can at least find 
what one is looking for without annoying re- 
search, and can find it in a more adequate 
context. 

T. V. SMITH 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF PLOTINUS: REPRESENTA- 
TIVE Books FROM THE Enneads. Selected 
and translated, with an Introduction, by 
Joseph Katz. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1950. Pp. xxix + 158. $1.75. 


THE INFINITE IN GIORDANO BRUNO: WITH A 
TRANSLATION OF His DIALOGUE Concerning 
the Cause, Principle, and One. By Sidney 
Greenberg. New York: King’s Crown Press, 
1950. Pp. 203. $3.00. 


Each of these volumes is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the stock of English translations of im- 
portant philosophic works. The Plotinus vol- 
ume is to be welcomed not only for making 
available again, in convenient format, some of 
the chief treatises of the Enneads but also be- 
cause it is more faithful and more readable 
than the versions of Guthrie and MacKenna. 
Contained in the present selection, which gives 
complete each of the treatises included, are 
Plotinus’ discussions of such questions as the 
method of dialectic, the chain of realities, neces- 
sity and freedom, soul and body. While one 
might cavil at such renditions as ‘The Nature 
of the Organism and of the Self” for ri 7é 
kai ris 6 &vPpwros, where “animal” 
and “man” would seem to provide a better 
linkage of Plotinus’ doctrine with the tradi- 
tional terminology of the discussion of the 
problem, this is still the best one-voiume selec- 
tion of Plotinus’ writings with which the re- 
viewer is acquainted. 
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The Introduction, on the other hand, seems 
to place undue stress on the “moral motivation” 
and sociological conditioning of Plotinus’ 
philosophy. Such an interpretation, while pos- 
sibly sound if kept rigorously within the limits 
of what is verifiable, seems here te exhibit in 
reverse the analogizing tendency of Plotinus 
himself. Thus there is a multiple incongruity in 
saying, on the one hand, that “Plotinus re- 
sorted, without himself being aware of it, to 
metaphors” (p. xvi) and, on the other, that the 
One “seems a reflection of the universal desire 
for peace that characterized his times”’ (p. xxiv; 
my italics in both quotations). It is highly dubi- 
ous to say that a philosopher is not “aware” 
of a method which he uses so persistently in so 
many parts of his work; and it is equally dubi- 
ous to explain his leading ideas by metaphors 
or “reflections” which ignore his own, divergent 
account of their rationale. It is to be hoped that 
these points will be clarified in a book on the 
subject which Katz indicates he is preparing. 

The other volume under review presents a 
conscientious study of Bruno’s doctrine of the 
infinite, as found particularly in De linfinito 
and De la causa, principio e uno. This is followed 
by a readable and accurate translation of the 
latter work. The whole volume is a welcome 
addition to the relatively small number of 
studies of Renaissance philosophers in English. 


ALAN GEWIRTH 


PLATONE. By Luigi Stefanini. 2 vols. Padova: 
CEDAM—Casa Editrice Dott. Antonio 
Milani, 1949. Vol. I, pp. 490; Vol. II, pp. 368. 
L. 1,600; L. 1,800. 


This second edition is a reproduction with 
little change of a work on Plato well known in 
Italy. Its affiliation is largely with German and 
Polish criticism rather than with English and 
American studies. Lutoslawsky is little less 
referred to than Gomperz, and after Gomperz 
comes Ritter, with Wilamowitz-Moellendorff a 
close second. Burnet’s work the author knows 
well, Taylor less well; and as for American 
scholarship, Shorey gets two references and 
Lodge none at all. The treatment extends to the 
whole Platonic corpus but is less tied down to 
the dialogues than are the English handbooks 
in common |use among us. The dialogues are, 
instead, assimilated to the author’s own archi- 
tectonics. The result is more a treatise by a 
scholar than a handbook for students. 


T. V. 


SCIENCE AND CIVILIZATION. Edited by Robert 
C. Stauffer. Madison: University of Wis. 
consin Press, 1949. Pp. xiii + 212. $2.50. 


This symposium contains several interesti 
essays—Richard McKeon on “Aristotle and the 
Origins of Science in the West,”’ Lynn Thorn- 
dike on ‘Some Unfamiliar Aspects of Medieval 
Science,” Ernest Nagel on “The Meaning of 
Reduction in the Natural Sciences,” and Owsej 
Temkin on “Metaphors of Human Biology”, 
but their unity, as their own titles suggest, is 
most tenuous, and they come properly under 
the title of the book only so far as any article 
on science might. Various other essays pertain 
more strictly to the conjointment of “science” 
with “civilization,” but their content hardly 
rises above the well-known and the plati- 
tudinous. 

ARTHUR CHILD 


PHILOSOPHY FOR PLEASURE. By Hector Haw- 
ton. New York: Philosophical Library, 1949. 
Pp. x + 214. $3.75. 

This is a brief history of philosophy designed 
for readers with little or no knowledge of phi- 
losophy. It is typical of such histories in four 
respects. First, it tends to summarize the con- 
clusions rather than the arguments of the major 
philosophers. Second, it finds the historical 
order is also one of philosophic supersedure. 
This supersedure takes the form of an improve- 
ment in the questions asked by philosophers, 
which shift from “What is the world made of?” 
to “How can we find out what the world is made 
of?” to “What do we mean by ‘finding out’?” 
(The distinctive achievement of modern phi- 
losophy is therefore the recognition that words 
are instruments rather than “eternally fixed 
things” [p. 1o].) Third, the discussion of this 
sequence is ordered by means of simple opposi- 
tions. The questions quoted may be answered 
by either of two methods: the metaphysical, 
which begins with axioms and proceeds by 
deduction to certainties, or the empirical, which 
begins with experience and arrives at probabili- 
ties. Two kinds of theories may be constructed 
by either method: materialisms, in which “mat- 
ter” is a basic term, and idealisms, in which 
“matter” is a derivative term. (The choice 
which confronts philosophers today is therefore 
between the type of philosophy represented by 
Russell and that represented by Whitehead.) 
Finally, and as a result of the preceding points, 
the book tends to degrade rather than to illu- 
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minate the primary sources, which remain the 
best introduction to philosophy. 


WALTER 


NATURE AND History. By Sterling P. Lam- 
precht. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1950. Pp. xii + 155. $2.50. 

Among lectures I have lately read, these are 
unusual in containing more thought than effu- 
sion. They are organized by an adaptation of 
Aristotle’s four causes: everywhere Lamprecht 
finds “four distinct considerations in events— 
matter, agency, form, and value” (p. 52). After 
an analysis of nature and its pattern, he presents 
history and physics as the sciences of existence, 
distinguished from each other by the fact that 
history treats the material, while physics treats 
the formal, cause. The efficient cause is dis- 
cussed under the head of the natural basis of 
freedom, but of the efficient cause there is no 
science, for it is the contingent factor. And un- 
der the head of the natural basis of happiness 
we learn that happiness itself is the final cause, 
“the inevitable goal of aspiration when nature’s 
teleology is interpreted humanistically” (p. 
130). A book touching on ethics, as this does, 
would hardly appear complete without an ab- 
surdity or two on Kant; and, sure enough, we 
find that the Kantian influence “thas led many 
men to talk the language of high idealism and 
to enjoy a subjective thrill of exaltation, while 
at the same time they have acted with harsh 
brutality and relentless oppression” (p. 126). 
But, as I say, the lectures are thoughtful; they 
are interesting as an exposition standing 
avowedly in the tradition of Woodbridge; and 
they are well written. It seems a pity, then, that 
Lamprecht should mar his prose by such a gro- 
tesque, if popular, formation as “and/or.” 
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An INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY THROUGH 
LITERATURE. By Robert C. Baldwin and 


James A. S. McPeek. New York: Ronald 
Press Co., 1950. Pp. xxi + 595. $4.50. 


Here is a book valuable for every teacher of 
philosophy, if he does no more than keep it at 
his desk for private reading. Two teachers— 
a professor of philosophy and a professor of 
literature—have combined their talents to 
gather between three and four hundred splendid 
selections (roughly half, poetry) to illustrate or 
the better to state many of the main philosophi- 
cal problems or positions. The book would be 
even better in the hands of students with 
assignments that would keep them alive while 
the lecturer did his best to deaden the live 
things of the spirit with his droning. I doubt 
that he could succeed if the student were, along 
with the lecturing, reading what the best poets 
and prose writers have had to say about the 
perplexities of the human mind. Others may be 
as delighted as I to find how frequently San- 
tayana as a littérateur is brought to the aid of 
the philosophic mind. “In making our selec- 
tions,” say the authors, “‘we have kept in mind, 
so far as was feasible, three criteria: clarity, 
vividness, and effectiveness of expression.” The 
subjects around which the selections have been 
grouped are as follows: “The Great Questions,” 
“The Meaning of Beauty,” “Of Human Con- 
duct,” “In Search of God,” “If a Man Die,” 
“The Problem of Evil,” “The Value of Life, as 
the Pessimist Sees It,” “The Value of Life, as 
the Optimist Sees It,” “Of Human Freedom,” 
“The Problem of Knowledge,” “The One and 
the Many,” “Of Time and Change,” “Natural- 
ism: ‘The Dark Divinity of Earth,’ ” “The Hu- 
manist Way of Life,” “Some Aspects of Prag- 
matism,” and “Postscript,” being Unamuno’s 
“The Song of the Eternal Waters.” The book 
would go well with Julian Ross’s Philosophy in 
Literature, which is a systematic exposition of 
some of the persistent problems with interwoven 
illustrations from prose and poetry. 
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